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ASPHODEL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ VIXEN,” “LADY AUDLEY’S 
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CHAPTER V. “THOU LOVEST ME, THAT 
WOT I WEL CERTAIN.” 

Many a time since her home-coming had 
} Daphne been on the point of telling her 
sister all about that more or less anony- 
} mous traveller, whom she called the man 
in the wood; but her picnicking adven- 
tures, looked at retrospectively from the 
| strictly correct atmosphere of home, seemed 
much more terrible than they had appeared 
to her at Asniéres ; where a vague hanker- 
ing after forbidden pleasures was an ele- 
ment in the girlish mind, and where there 
was a current idea that the most appalling 
impropriety was allowable, provided the 
whole business were meant as a joke. But 
Daphne, seated at Madoline’s feet, began 
to feel doubtful if there were any excuse 
for such joking ; and, after that one skir- 
mishing approach to the subject, she said 
no more about the gentleman who had 
called himself Nero. It was hateful to her 
to have a secret, were it the veriest trifle, 
from her sister; but the idea of Madoline’s 
disapproval was still more repugnant to her; 
and she was very certain that Madoline 
would disapprove of the whole transaction 
in which Mr. Nero had been concerned. 

“T could never tell how thoroughly at 
home I felt with him,” mused Daphne ; 
“how easy and natural our acquaintance 
}; Seemed—just as if we had been destined 
, from the very beginning of time to meet 
at that hour and at that spot. And to 
} part so soon!” added Daphne with a sigh. 
j “It seemed hardly worth while to meet.” 
Yes; it was a mystery upon which 
—— 
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Daphne brooded very often in the fair } 
spring weather, as she wandered by her }} 
beloved river. Strange that two lives } 
should meet and touch for a moment, like , 
circles on yonder placid water—meet, and 
touch, and part, and never meet again ! 

“ The rings on the river break when they 
touch,” thought Daphne. “They are fatal 
to each other. Our meeting had no signi- 
ficance : two summer days and it was all 
over and ended. I wonder whether Nero 
has ever thought of Poppea after he left 
Fontainebleau? Poppa! What a silly 
name ; and what a simpleton he must have } 
thought me for assuming it.” 

Of all things at South Hill, where there q 
was so much that was beautiful, Daphne 
loved the river. It had been her delight | 
when she was a tiny child, hardly able to 
syllable the words that were meant to ex- 
press admiration. She had wanted to walk § 
into the water — had struggled in her | 
nurse’s arms to get at it, and make herself | 
a part of the thing that seemed so. beautiful. J 
Then when she was just a little older and 
a little wiser, it had been her delight to sit { 
on the very edge of the stream, to sit | 
hidden in the rushes spelling out a fairy 
tale. In those early days she would have 
been happy if the world had begun and 
ended in those low-lying meadows where 
daffodils, and orchuses, and blue-bells grew 
in such rich abundance that she could 
gather and waste them all day long, yet 
make no perceptible difference in their 
number ; where the lazy cattle stood half 
the day-breast high in the weedy water, 
dreaming with wide-open eyes ; where the 
shadow of a bird flitting across the stream } 
was the only thing that gave token of life’s || 
restlessness. Later there came a happy 
midsummer holiday when her father was 
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away at Ems, nursing his last fancied 
disorder, and she and Madoline were alone 
together at South Hill under the protection 
of the maiden aunt, who never interfered 
with anybody’s pleasure so long as she 
could enjoy her own way of life; and in 
a willow-shaded creek Daphne found a 
disused forgotten punt which had lain 
stagnant in the mud for the last seven 
years, and with the aid of a youth who 
worked in the gardens she had so patched 
and caulked and painted this derelict as to 
make it tolerably water-tight, and in this frail 
and clumsy craft she had punied herself up 
and downashallow tributary ofthe deep swift 
Avon, as far afield as she could go without 
making Madoline absolutely miserable. 

And now being “ finished,” and a young 
woman, Daphne asked herself where she 
was to get a boat. She had plenty of 
pocket-money. There was an old boat- 
house under one of the willows where she 
could keep her skiff. She had learnt to 
swim at Asnié¢res, so there could be no 
danger. So she took counsel with the 
garden youth, who had grown into a man 
by this time, and asked him whether he 
could buy her a boat, and where. 

“That’s accordin’ to the kind o’ boat as 
you might fancy, miss,” answered her friend. 
** There’s a many kind o’ boats, you see.” 

‘Oh, I hardly know ; but I should like 
something light and pretty, a long narrow 
boat, don’t you know?” and Daphne went 
on to describe an outrigger. 

“Lord, miss, it would be fearful dan- 
gerous. You'd be getting he among the 
weeds, and upsettin’ un. You'd better have 
adingey. That’s safe and comfortable like.” 

“A dingey’s a thing like a washing-tub, 
isn’t it ¢” 

“ Rayther that shape, miss.” . 

“T wouldn’t sit in such a thing for the 
world. No, Bink, if I can’t have a long 
narrow boat with a sharp nose, I'll have a 
punt. I think I should really like a punt. 
I was so fond of that one. I feel quite 
sorry that the rats eat it. Yes; you must 
buy me a punt. There'll be plenty of room 
in it for my drawing-board, and my books, 
and my crewel-work ; for I mean to live on 
the river when the summer comes. How 
soon can you buy me my punt?” 

“T think as how you'd better have a 
dingey, miss,” said Bink. “It was all 
very well pushing about a punt in the 
creeks when you was a child, but a punt 
don’t do in deep water. You can have a 
nice shaped dingey, not too much of a tub, 
you know, and a pair o’ sculls, and I'll 





teach you to row. I can order it any 
arternoon that I can get an ’oliday, miss. 
There’s a good boat-builder at Stratford. 
I'll order he to build it.” 

“ How lovely,” cried Daphne, clapping 
her hands. ‘A boat built on purpose for 
me! It must have no end of cushions, for 
my sister will come with me very often, of 
course. And it must be painted in the early 
English style. I'll have a dark red dado.” 

“ A what, miss ?” 

“ A dado, Bink. The lower half of the 
inside must be painted dark red, and the 
upper half a lovely cream colour; and the 
outside must be a dark greenish-brown. 
You understand, don’t you?” 

“Not over well, miss. You'd better 
write it down for the boat-builder.” 

“T’'ll do better than that, Bink—I'll make 
a sketch of the boat and paint it the colours 
I want. And it—she—must have a name, 
I suppose.” 

“ Boats has names mostly, miss.” 

“My boat shall not be nameless. I'll 
call her——” A pause, then a sudden 
dimpling smile and a bright blush, loveliness 
thrown away on Bink, who stood at ease 
leaning on his hoe and staring at the river. 
“Tl call her—Nero.” 

“ An ’ero, miss. What ’ero? The old 
Dook o’ Wellington? He were an ’ero, 
warn’t he. Or Nelson? That’s more of a 
name for a boat.” 

“Nero, Bink, Nero. I'll write it down 
for the boat-builder.” 

“You'd better, please, miss. 
was good at remembering names.” 

When Daphne had given Bink the 
sketch, with full authority to commission 
her boat, she had an after-thought about 
herfather. The boat-house was his property; 
even the river in some measure belonged 
to him; he had at least riparian rights. So 
after dinner that evening, when Madoline 
and she were sitting opposite each other in 
silence at the pretty table, bright with 
velvety gloxinias and maiden-hair ferns, 
while Sir Vernon leant back in his chair, 
sipping his claret, and bling vaguely 
about things in general, the indolence of 
his servants, the unfitness of his horses, the 
impending ruin of the land in which he 
lived, and the crass ignorance of the pig- 
headed body of men who were pretending 
to govern it, Daphne, in a pause of the 
paternal monologue, lifted up her voice. 

“Papa, may I have a dingey, please ? 
can buy it with my own money.” 

“A dingey!” exclaimed Sir Vernon. 
‘What in Heaven’s name is a dingey ?” 
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He had an idea that it must be some 
article of female attire or of fancy-work, 
since his frivolous young daughter desired 
to possess it. 

“ A dingey—is—a kind of boat, papa.” 

“Oh, a dingey !” exclaimed Sir Vernon, 
as if she had said something else in the 
first instance. ‘‘ What can you want with 
a dingey ?” 

“T am so dearly fond of the river, papa ; 
and a dingey is such a safe boat, Bink says.” 

“Who is Bink?” 

“ One of the under gardeners.” 

“A curious authority to quote. So you 
want a dingey, and to row yourself about 
the river like a boy.” 

“ There is no one to notice me, papa.” 

“The place is secluded enough, so long 
as you don’t go beyond our own meadows. 
I desired Madame Tolmache to have you 
taught swimming. Can you swim?” 

“Yes, papa. I believe I am a rather 
good swimmer.” 

“ Well, you can have your boat—it is a 
horribly masculine taste—always provided 
youdonot go beyond ourownfields. Icannot 
have you boating over half the county.” 

“T shall be quite happy to keep to 
our own fields, papa,” Daphne answered 
meekly. 

She enlisted the devoted Bink in her 
service next morning ; he patched up the 
old boat-house, and whitewashed the inside 
walls; much to the displeasure of Mr. 
MacCloskie, the head gardener, a gentle- 
man in broadcloth and a top hat, who 
seemed to do little more than walk about 
the grounds, smoke his pipe in the hot- 
houses, plan expensive improvements, and 
order costly novelties from the most famous 
nurseries at home and abroad. Bink ought 
to have been wheeling manure from the 
stable during that very afternoon which he 
had devoted to the repair of the boat-house; 
and Mr. MacCloskie declared that the future 
well-being of his melon-bed was imperilled 
by the young man’s misconduct. 

“‘T shall complain to Sir Vernon,” said 
MacCloskie. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. MacCloskie, 
but Miss Daphne told me todo it.” 

“Miss Daphne, indeed! I can’t have 
my gardeners interfered with by Miss 
Daphne,” exclaimed MacCloskie ; as much 
as to say that his master’s second daughter 
was a person of very small account. 

He gave Daphne a lecture that evening, 
in very broad Scotch, when he met her in 
the rose-garden. 

“You'll be meddling with my roses 





next, miss, I suppose,” he said severely. 
“You young ladies from boarding-school 
have no respect for anything.” 

“Your roses!” cried Daphne, with a 
contemptuous glance at the closely-pruned 
twigs of the standards, which at this early 
period looked as if they would never flower 
again. “ When I see any I shall know how 
to appreciate them. Roses, indeed! I 
wonder you like to mention them. Every- 
thing flowers a month earlier in France 
than you can make it do here. I had 
a Gloire de Dijon nodding in at my 
window at Asniéres this time last year ;” 
and she marched off, leaving MacCloskie 
with a dim idea that in any skirmish with 
this young lady he was likely to be worsted. 

How ardently she had-longed for home 
a few weeks ago, when she was counting 
the days that must pass before the appointed 
date of her return, under the wing of 
Madame Tolmache, who crossed the Chan- 
nel reluctantly once or twice a year to 
convey pupils, and was prostrate in the 
cabin throughout the brief sea-passage, 
leaving the pupils to take care of them- 
selves, and so horribly ill on landing that 
the pupils had to take care of her. So 
long as South Hill was in the-future Daphne 
had believed that perfect happiness awaited 
her there—gladness without a flaw—but 
now that she was at home, established, a 
recognised member of. the family for all 
her life to come, she began to discover that 
even at South Hill life was not perfect 
happiness. She was devotedly fond -of 
Madoline, and Madoline was full of affec- 
tion—careful, anxious, almost maternal 
love—for her. There was no flaw in her 
gladness here. But every hour she spent 
in her father’s company made her. more 
certain of the one painful fact that he did 
not: care for her. There was even in her 
mind the terrible suspicion that he actually 
disliked her; that he would have been glad 
to have her out of his way—married, Fead 
and buried—anything so that she might be 
removed from his path. 

She was very young, and her spirits had 
all the buoyancy of youth that has never 
been acquainted with sordid cares. .So 
there was plenty of gladness in her. life. 
It was only now and then that the thought of 
her father’s indifference, or possible dislike, 
drifted like a passing cloud across her mind, 
and took the charm out, of everything. 

“What a lovely place it-is,” she said to 
Madoline one evening, after dinner, when 
they: were strolling about the lawn, where 
three of the finest deodaras in the county 
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rose like green towers against the warm 
western sky; “I am fonder of it every 
day, yet I can’t help feeling that I’m an 
interloper.” 

“ Daphne ! 
house !” 

“A daughter; not the daughter,” an- 
swered Daphne. “Sometimes I fancy that 
I am a daughter too many You should 
have heard how MacCloskie talked to me 
yesterday because I had taken Bink from 
his work for an hour or two. If I had 
been a poor little underpaid nursery- 
governess he couldn’t have scolded me 
more severely. And I think servants have 
a knack of finding out their master’s feel- 
ings. If I had been a favourite with my 
father, MacCloskie would never have talked 
like that. A favourite! What nonsense. 
It is so obvious that I bore him awfully.” 

“ Daphne, if you are going to nurse this 
kind of fancy you will never be happy,” 
Madoline said earnestly, winding her arm 
round her sister, as they sauntered slowly 
down the sloping lawn, side by side. “ You 
must make every allowance for papa; he 
is not a demonstrative man. His manner 
may seem cold, perhaps——” 

“Cold!” cried Daphne. “Itisice. I feel 
I have entered the frigid zone directly I go 
into his presence. But he is not cold to you; 
he has love enough, and to spare, for you.” 

“We have been so much together. I 
have learned to be useful to him.” 

“Yes; you have spent your life with 
him, while I have been an outcast and an 
alien.” 

“Daphne, you have no right to speak 
like that. Papa is a man of peculiar 
temper. It pleased him to have only one 
daughter at home till both were grown up. 
You were more lively than I—younger by 

even years—and he fancied you would be 

noisy. He is anervous man, wanting an 
atmosphere of complete repose. And now 
you are grown up, and have come home 
for good—and I really cannot see any 
reason why you should complain.” 

“No; there is nothing to complain 
about,” cried Daphne bitterly, “only that 
I have been cheated out of a father’s love. 
Not by you, Lina, dearest; no, not by 
you,” she exclaimed, when her sister would 
have spoken; “I am not base enough to be 
jealous of you—you who have been my 
good angel always. No, dear; but he has 
cheated me. My father has cheated me in 
not giving me a chance of getting at his 
heart when I was a child. What is the 
good of my trying now? I come home 


You—the daughter of the 





to him as a stranger. How can he be 
expected to care for me ?” 

“Tf he does not love you now, my pet— 
and mind, I don’t admit that it is so—he 
will soon learn to be fond of you. He |} 
can’t help admiring my sweet young sister,” 
said Madoline, with tearful eyes. 

“T will never plague you about him 
any more, dear,” protested Daphne, with a 
penitent air. “I will try to be satisfied with | 
your affection—you do love me, don’t you?” 

“ With all my strength.” 

* And to do my duty in that state of 
life, &c., &e., &e.” 

“Talking of duty, Daphne, I have been 
wanting to make a suggestion for the last | 
week or two,” said Madoline gently. ‘Don’t 
you think it would be better for you if 
you were to employ yourself a little more ?” 

“Employ myself!” cried Daphne. “Why | 
I have been tremendously busy for the | 
last three days—about the dingey.” 

“ Dearest, you are laughing at me. I 
mean that at seventeen——” 

“And a half,” interjected Daphne with 
dignity. 

“ At seventeen your education can hardly 
be completed.” 

“T know ridiculously little, though I 
have been outrageously crammed. I’m 
afraid all the sciences and languages 
and literature have got mixed up in my 
brain somehow,” said Daphne, “ but I am 
awfully fond of poetry. I know a good | 
deal of Tennyson by heart. I could repeat 
every line of The Lotos Eaters if you asked 
me,” said Daphne, blushing unaccountably. 

“T think you ought to read, dear,” pur- 
sued Madoline gravely. 

“Why, so I do. Didn’t I read three 
volumes of Sair for Somebody, in a single 
day, in order that the book might go back 
to Mudie’s ?” 

“That rubbishing story! Daphne, dear, 
you know I am talking of serious reading.” 

“Than you had better find somebody 
else to talk to,” said Daphne. “I never 
could pin my mind to a dull book; my 
thoughts go dancing off like butterflies, 
skimming away like swallows. I could no 
more plod through a history, or a volume 
of Voyages in Timbuctoo, or Sir Some- 
body’s Memoirs at the Court of Queen 
Joan of Naples, or a Waiting Woman's 
Recollections of Peter the Great, than I 
could fly. There are a few characters in 
history I like to read about—in short instal- 
ments. Napoleon the Great, for instance. 
There is a hero for you— bloodthirsty, 
but nice. Mary Stuart, Julius Cesar, Sir 
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Walter Raleigh, Columbus, Shakespeare. 
These shine out like stars. But the dull, 
dead level of history—the going out of 
the Whigs and the coming in of the Tories, 
the everlasting battles in the Netherlands 
or the Punjaub—I envy you your faculty 
of taking interest in such dry-as-dust stuff, 
but I cannot imitate you.” 

T like to be able to talk to papa—and 
to Gerald, by-and-by,” said Madoline shyly. 

“ Does papa talk of the Punjaub ?” 

“ Not often, dear; but in order to 
understand the events of one’s own day, 
it is necessary to know the history of the 
past. Papa likes to discuss public affairs, 
and I generally read the Times to him 
every morning, as you know.” 

“ Yes,” answered Daphne; “I know you 
are his slave.” 

“ Daphne, it is my delight to be useful 
to him.” 

“Yes; that is the sort of woman you 
are, always sacrificing your own happiness 
for other people. But I love you for it, 
dearest,” exclaimed Daphne, with one of 
her sudden gushes of affection. ‘“ Only 
don’t ask me to improve myself, darling, 
now that I am tasting perfect liberty for 
the first time in my life. Think how I 
have been ground and polished and gover- 
nessed and preached at, and back-boarded,” 
drawing up her slim figure straight as an 
arrow, “and dumb-belled, and _fifth-posi- 
tioned, for so many weary years of my life, 
and let me have my fling of idleness at 
home. I began to wonder if I really had 
a home, papa kept me away from it so long. 
Let me be idle and happy, Lina, for a 
little while; I shall mend by-and-by.” 

“My pet, do you suppose I don’t wish 
you to be happy. But I don’t want your 
education to come to a full stop, because 
you have left school.” 

‘Let me learn to be like you, if I can. 
There could be no higher education than 
that.” 

“ Flatterer |” 

“No, Lina, no one can flatter perfection.” 

Madoline stopped her with a kiss, blush- 
ing at her praise. And then they turned 
and walked slowly back to the house, across 
the dewy lawn, where the shadows of the 
deodaras had deepened and lengthened with 
the rising of the moon. Daphne paused 
on the terrace to look back at the low- 
lying river gleaming between its willowy 
banks—so beautiful and ghostly a thing in 
the moonlight that it almost seemed as if 
it belonged to another world. 

“ How lovely it is out of doors,” sighed 





‘¢Doesn’t it seem. foolishness to 
Stay a little 


Daphne. 
shut oneself up in a house. 
longer, Lina.” 

“Papa would not like to be deserted, 
dear. And Aunt Rhoda talked about 
coming in this evening.” 

“Then I am in for a lecture,” said 
Daphne. “Aunt Rhoda‘told me to go 
and see her, and I haven’t been.” 

There was a brilliant light in the billiard- 
room, and the two girls went in through 
the conservatory and down the stone steps 
to the room where they were most likely to 
find their father at this time of the evening. 
Sir Vernon Lawford was not an enthusiastic 
billiard-player ; indeed, he was not enthu- 
siastic about anything, except his own 
merits, of which he had a very exalted 
opinion. He played a game of billiards 
every evening, because it kept him awake 
and kept him in gentle movement, which 
state of being he considered good for his 
health. He played gravely, as if he were 
doing his duty to society, and played well ; 
and, though he liked to have his elder 
daughter in the room while he played, and 
could bring himself to tolerate the presence 
of other people, he resented anything 
distracting in the way of conversation. — 

Seen in the bright white light of the carcel 
lamps, Sir Vernon Lawford, at fifty-three 
years of age, was still a handsome man—a 
tall, well set-up man, with a hard, clearly 
chiselled face, eyes of lightish grey, cold 
and severe in expression, grey hair and 
whiskers, hands of feminine delicacy in 
shape and colour, and something rigid and 
soldier-like in his bearing, as of a man who 
had been severely drilled himself, and would 
be a martinet in his rule over others. 

He was bending over the table with 
frowning brow, meditating a difficult 
stroke, as the two girls came softly in 
through the wide doorway—two tall slim 
figures in white gowns, with a background 
of flowers and palms showing dimly behind 
them, and beyond the foliage and flowers, 
the glimmer of a marble balustrade. 

A fashionably-dressed lady of uncertain 
age, the solitary spectator of the game, sat 
fanning herself in silence by the wide 
marble fire-place. Sir Vernon’s antagonist 
came quietly forward to greet Madoline 
and her sister. 

“Tam so glad you have come in,” he 
said confidently. “I am getting igno- 
miniously licked. I had a good mind to 
throw up the sponge and bolt out into the 
garden after you just now ; only I thought if 
I didn’t take my licking decently, Sir Vernon 
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would never play with me again. Isn’t it too 
delicious out there among the deodaras ?” 

“ Heavenly,” exclaimed Daphne; “and 
the river looks like the ‘ chemin du Paradis.’ 
I wonder you can stay in this glaring room.” 

Sir Vernon had made up his mind by this 
time, and with a slow and easy stroke, 
made a cannon and sent his adversary’s 
ball into a pocket. 

“ Just like my luck,” said the adversary, 
while Sir Vernon again deliberated. 

He was a man of about seven-and-twenty, 
tall, broad shouldered, good-looking, with 
something of a gladiatorial air in his bil- 
liard-room undress. He was fair, with a 
healthy Saxon colour, and Saxon blue eyes; 
features not chiselled, but somewhat heavily 
moulded, yet straight and regular withal; 
hair, a lightish brown, a ig closely to a 
well-shaped head ; forehead, fairly furnished 
with intellectual organs, but not.the brow 
of poet or philosopher, wit or savant: a 
good average English forehead, a good 
average English face, beaming with good- 
nature, as he stands by Madoline’s side, 
chalking his cue as industriously as if 
chalk could win the game. 

This was Edgar Turchill, of Hawksyard 
Grange, Sir Vernon Lawford’s most influen- 
tial and pleasantest neighbour, a country 
squire of old family and fair fortune, owner 
of one of the most interesting places in the 
county, a real Warwickshire manor-house, 
and the only son of his widowed mother. 

The lady by the fire-place now began to 
think she had been neglected long enough, 
and beckoned Daphne with her fan. She 
beckoned the girl with an authoritative 
air which distinctly indicated relationship. 

“Come here and sit by me, child,” she 
whispered, tapping the fender-stool with 
the point of her embroidered shoe, where- 
upon Daphne meekly crouched at. the 
lady’s feet, prepared for the worst. “ Why 
have you never been to the Rectory ?” 

Daphne twisted her fingers in and out of 
herslender watch-chain with anembarrassed 
air. 

“Indeed, I hardly know why, Aunt 
Rhoda,” she faltered ; “ perhaps it was 
because I was enjoying myself so much. 
Everything at home was so new to me, you 
see—the gardens, the river, the meadows.” 

“You were enjoying yourself so much 
that you had no inclination to see your 
aunt and uncle ?” 

“Uncle?” echoed Daphne. ‘Oh, you 
mean the rector ?” 

“Of course. Is he not your uncle ?” 

“Ts he, aunt ? I know he’s your husband ; 





but as you only married him a year ago, and 
he hadn’t begun to be my uncle when I was 
last at home, it never occurred to me 2 

“ That by my marriage with him he had 
become your uncle. That looks like igno- 
rance, Daphne, or want of proper feeling,” 
said the rector’s wife with an offended air. 

“Tt was ignorance, Aunt Rhoda. At 
Madame Tolmache’s they taught us so 
much geography and geology and astro- 
nomy, don’t you know, that they were 
obliged to keep us in the dark about 
uncles and aunts, And am I really to call 
the rector uncle? - It seems quite awful.” 

“ Why awful ?” : 

“ Because I have ‘looked up to him all 
my life as a being in a black silk gown 
who preached long sermons and would do 
something awful to me if I laughed in 
church. I looked upon’ him as the very 
embodiment of the Church, don’t you 
know, and should hardly have believed 
that he wanted breakfast and dinner, and 
wore out his clothes and boots like other 
men. When he came to call I used to run 
away and hide myself. I had an idea that 
he would scold me if I came in his way— 
take me to task for not being a Christian, or 
ask me to repeat last Sunday’s Gospel. And 
to think that he should be my uncle. How 
curiously things come round in this life !” 

“T hope you will not cease to respect 
him, and that you will learn to love him,” 
said Aunt Rhoda severely. 

“Learn to love him! Do you think he 
would like it?” asked Daphne doubtfully. 

“ He would like you to behave to him 
as a niece ought, Daphne. Marmaduke 
considers my relations his own.” 

“Tm sure it is very good of him,” said 
Daphne, “ but I should think it must come 
a little difficult after having known us so 
long in quite another capacity.” 

The rector’s wife gave her niece a look of 
half interrogation, half disapproval. She 
did not know how much malice might lurk 
under the girl’s seeming innocence. She 
and Daphne had never got on very well 
together in the old days, when Miss 
Lawford was the mistress of South Hill, 
and the arbiter of her nieces’ lives. 

A year ago, and Rhoda Lawford at 
three-and-forty was still Rhoda Lawford, 
and any idea of matrimonial promotion 
which she had once cherished might 
fairly be supposed to have expired in the 
cold shade of a neighbourhood where there 
were very few marriageable men. But 
Rhoda had begun life as a girl with 
considerable pretensions. She had never 
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asserted herself or been put forward by 
her friends as a beauty. The material for 
that kind of reputation was wanting. But 
she had been admired and praised for her 
style, her manner, her complexion, her 
hair, her hands, her feet, her waist, her 
shoulders. She was a young lady with 
good points, and had been admired for 
her points. People had talked of her as 
the elegant Miss Lawford ; and as, happily, 
elegance is a quality which time need not 
impair, Rhoda had gone on being elegant 
for five-and-twenty years. The waist and 
shoulders, the hands and feet, had never been 
out of training for a quarter of a century. 
More ephemeral charms had bloomed and 
faded, and many a fair friend of Rhoda’s 
who had triumphed in the insolence of 
conscious beauty was now a passée matron, 
of whom her acquaintance said pityingly, 
“ You have no idea how pretty that woman 
was fifteen years ago;” but the elegant 
Miss Lawford’s attractions were unim- 
paired, and the elegant Miss Lawford had 
not yet surrendered the hope of winning a 
prize in the matrimonial lottery. 

The living of . Baddesley-with-Arden 
was one of those fat. sinecures which are 
usually given to men of good family and 
considerable private means. The Reverend 
Marmaduke Ferrers was the descendant of 
a race well rooted in the soil, and had, by 
the demise of two bachelor uncles and 
three maiden aunts, accumulated to himself 
a handsome property; in land, and houses, 
and the safer kind of public securities. 
These legacies had fallen in at longish in- 
tervals, some of the aunts being slow in 
relaxing their grip upon this world’s gear, 
but had all the wealth of a Westminster or 
a Rothschild been poured into the Reverend 
Marmaduke’s lap, he would not have 
renounced the great tithes of Baddesley- 
with-Arden, or the important, and, in a 
manner, judicial and dictatorial position 
which he held as rector of those two small 
parishes. Mr. Ferrers loved the exercise 
of authority on a small scale. He had an 
autocratic mind, but it was a very small 
mind, and it suited him to be the autocrat 
of two insignificant pastoral villages, rather 
than to measure his power against the men 
of cities. To hector Giles for getting drunk 
on a Saturday night, to lecture Joan for 
her absence from church on Sunday, afforded 
the rector as much delight as a bigger man 
might have felt in towering over the riot 
of a Republican chamber or proroguing a 
Rump parliament. Mr. Ferrers had been 
rector of Baddesley thirty years, and in all 
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that time he had never once thought of 
taking to himself a wife. He had a lovely 
oldrectory and a loveliergarden; he had the 
best servants in the neighbourhood, partly 
because he was a most exacting master, 
and partly because he paid his housekeeper © 
largely, and made her responsible for every- 
body else. The whole machinery of his 
life worked with a delightful smoothness. 
He had nothing to gain from matrimony in 
the way of domestic comfort, and there is 
always the possibility of loss. Thus it 
happened that although he had gone on 
admiring Miss Lawford for a round dozen 
years, talking of her as a most ladylike 
and remarkably well-informed person, 
pouring all his small grievances into her 
ear, confiding to her the most recondite 
details of any little complaint from which 
he happened to suffer, consulting her about 
his garden, his stable, his parish, it had 
never occurred to him that he should 
improve his condition or increase -his 
happiness by making the lady his wife. 

Yet, throughout thistime, Rhoda Lawford 
had always had it in her mind that, if all 
other views failed, she would wind up fairly 
well by marrying the rector. It was not 
at all the kind of fate she had imagined for 
herself years ago in the freshness of her 
charms; but it would be a respectable 
match. Nobody could presume to pity 
her, or say that she had done badly. The 
rector was ten years her senior, so nobody 
could laugh at her for marrying a youth. 
Altogether there would be a fitness and a 
propriety about the alliance, which would 
be in perfect harmony with the elegance of 
her person and the spotlessness of her 
character. On her fortieth birthday Miss 
Lawford told herself that the time had now 
come when the rector must be taken seri- 
ously in hand and taught to see what was 
good for himself. A friendship which had 
been meandering on for the last twelve 
years must be brought to a head; dangling 
attention and old-fashioned compliments 
must be reduced into something more 
tangible. In a word, the rector must be 
converted from a friend into a suitor. 

It had taken Miss Lawford two years to 
open the Reverend Marmaduke’s eyes, but 
at the end of those two years the thing was 
done, and the rector was sighing, some- 
what apoplectically, for the approach of 
his wedding-day, and the privilege of 
claiming Rhoda for his own. The whole 
process had been. carried out with such 
consummate tact that Marmaduke Ferrers 
had not the faintest suspicion that the 
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matrimonial card which he had drawn had 
been forced upon him. He believed in his 
engagement as the spontaneous growth of 
his own mind. “Strange that I should 
have known you so long, my Rhoda, and 
only discovered lately that you were so 
dear to me,” he murmured in his fat voice, 
as he dawdled with his betrothed in one of 
those shadowy Warwickshire lanes which 
seem made for the meanderings of lovers. 
His Rhoda smiled tenderly; and then they 
began to talk about the new carpet for the 
Rectory drawing-room, the Sévres garniture 
de cheminée which Sir Vernon had given 
his sister for a wedding present, dwelling 
rather upon the objective than the subjec- 
tive side of their position, as middle-aged 
lovers are apt to do. 

“T hope you will not mind my keeping 
Todd,” said the rector presently, pausing to 
recover his breath, and plucking a dog-rose 
in absence of mind. 

“ Dearest, have I any wish in opposition 
to yours?” murmured Rhoda, but not 
without a shadow of sourness in the droop 
of her lips, for she had a shrewd idea that 
so long as the rector’s housekeeper, Mrs. 
Todd, remained at the Rectory, nobody else 
could be mistress there. 





MY LITTLE TOUR IN WALES. 
PART II. 

My first view of Welsh scenery was im- 
pressive rather than either extensive or 
picturesque. It consisted of about six 
square feet, worn by the last month’s rain 
into what by the light of a not too brilliant 
lantern held close to the ground by an 
obliging porter, had a decided look of 
young torrent-beds, and leading to all 
appearance straight over the waterfall 
whose roar came deafeningly up through 
the darkness from under our very feet. 
The same idea evidently suggested itself to 
Woffles, but with a directly opposite result. 
In my case it produced a decided dispo- 
sition to tread gingerly, and above all 
things to keep a little in the rear of our 
corduroy friend with the lantern. Woffles 
is of her century, impatient of unexplained 
phenomena. She had never come across 
a noise of exactly this sort before, and 
proceeded to its investigation with charac- 
teristic promptitude. There was a patter 
of small feet, a momentary eclipse of the 
line of illuminated legs, as a small figure 
trotted stoutly past the lantern and was 
swiftly absorbed into space and darkness. 
Perhaps you think that she appreciated the 





heroism with which I precipitated myself 
into space and darkness after her? Nota 
bit of it. Being reduced to the indignity 
of being carried for the rest of the way, 
she avenged herself by trying experiments in 
plaiting upon my fringe, so that when we at 
last emerged into the light, I scandalised my 
punctilious brother-in-law by putting in an 
appearance with my mane hanging over my 
forehead in little tight tails, like a racehorse. 

We were beyond the actual roar of the 
stream in the quiet little commercial inn 
to which we found our way after some 
ten minutes’ walk, and where the sudden 
arrival at half-past midnight of a very 
uncommercial party half-a-dozen strong 
created something of a sensation. But a 
distinct murmur came floating in on the 
warm summer air through my open win- 
dow, while the old church tower looked 
solemnly in from over the way, and the 
glow-worms held their tiny torchlight pro- 
cessions among the graves. 

Very unlike one’s preconceived ideas is 
quiet little prim Ruabon, when the sun at 
last comes peering up above the hills, flooding 
the moist atmosphere in gold, and studding 
with sparkling gems every blade of the thick 
green grass in the old churchyard, piled up 
with rich ancestral mould ever so many 
feet above the roadway. Ruabon is asso- 
ciated in my mind with coal, and as our 
flannel acquaintance of yesterday would 
say, cheap coal “ at that.” After what I had 
seen of that awful Black Country, and the 
pleasant anecdotes of miners and their ways 
with which Miss W offles’s preserver had filled 
up such portion of the time as had not 
been fully occupied with strictly personal 
details, it had been quite a relief to reach 
the shelter of our hotel without having had 
even ’arf a brick hove at me, and to find a 
clean room, and white sheets, and peaceful 
little glow-worms gleaming at me through 
the soft dusk. And this morning the sur- 
prise is even more complete. Coal! You 
wouldn’t imagine that any fuel less poetic 
than beech-logs had ever been heard of in 
this quiet little country town—its dignity 
would no doubt be offended if I called it a 
village—so prettily perched in its niche 
among the hills. The resources of our 
hotel, unused to tourist visitations, and 
pretty fully taxed by its regular customers, 
whose commercial boots keep sentry over 
every door, has only been equal to the 
provisien of three rooms. One of these, how- 
ever, has two beds in it, and the two children 
and I have been billeted together. Need- 
less to say the golden glory has lost little of 
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its earliest glow, or the churchyard gems of 
their most multitudinous sparkle, before my 
slumbers are brought to a peremptory 
termination. Some people might be able 
to sleep on undisturbed while Edith and 
Woffles play at ball with the sponge, 
diversifying the game with an occasional 
parenthetic header into the ready - filled 
tub. I can’t. And perhaps it is as well, 
for when I wake the ball has just gone 
through the open window, and Woffles in 
a long white garment, by no means in- 
tended for the use as a bathing-dress to 
which it has recently been put, is leaning 
across the sill in a way which promises 
very soon to send her after it. 

So the diamonds are still sparkling, and 
the shadows broad across the tidy little 
streets, when we start off on a voyage of 
discovery, Wofiles especially bent on pene- 
trating the mystery of the noise she 
was so tyrannically prevented from in- 
vestigating last night. And there, sure 
enough it is, just at the foot of the hill 
on which the main portion of the little 
town stands: a real mountain stream, 
rushing, roaring, foaming, leaping from rock 


| to rock, swirling away in wrathful eddies 
| as it staggers back from the encounter 


with some obstacle too firmly planted to 
be overcome even by its passionate rush. 
By its side, perched on the very edge, so 
that the low hanging sprays of Virginian 
creeper are every now and then dashed on 
one side as a more headlong rush than usual 
comes hurtling over the great rocks below, 
are a score of picturesque little grey stone 
cottages, thickly covered in this moist 
climate with mosses and lichens and bright 
flowering creepers. A little further on 
the river swirls away to the right, under 
the high stone arch of the bridge we 
crossed last night, and leaps and roars 
away down the widening valley on its 
way to the Dee. “Oh! Auntie Maggie!” 
cries a small eager voice, as Woffles stands 
on the top of the little road-side wall with 
my arm firmly clasped round her, wide- 
open eyes sparkling, and every little nerve 
quivering with excitement—“ Oh! Auntie 
Maggie, what a lot of dirty water!” 
Wretched Woffies! I believe in another 
moment I should have broken out inabsolute 
poetry. But there is no denying it ; she 
is right. I have heard a good deal about 
the thick whiteness of the snow torrents in 
Switzerland. But there is no snow here, 
and it isn’t white. Only a thick dirty 
yellow. Mere undeniable dirt-colour; as 
matter-of-fact a solution of mud as you 





may meet after a heavy rainfall in any 
London gutter. Of course, the rainfall has 
been heavy, and a week or so of fine weather 
will bring it back to its clear brown and 
green and white again. But just now: 

Without another word I whip off Woffles 
from the wall, and in five minutes more the 
rush and roar of the desecrated torrent 
have faded again into a distant murmur 
and we are strolling under the spreading 
trees and over the soft sweet shadow- 
flecked sward of Wynnstay Park. No 
reminiscence of London here. No “killed” 
greens, no esthetic half tints—half smoke, 
half dirt—like those which mark the 
trampled turf that grows daily mangier 
under the tennis of the Square, or affords 
a feeble and sooty sustenance to the very 
black sheep of the Park or Kensington 
Gardens. Nature’s own triple-piled velvet 
this ; in Nature’s own vividest dye of gold- 
shot green. 

The torrent is as passionate and as 
muddy as ever as we pass it by-and-by 
once more on our way to the station, and 
presently we ourselves are rattling along 
up the narrowing valley of the Dee, where 
the line, now reduced to a single track, 
winds in and out along the foot of the 
great hills; and quaint grey-stone townlets 
perched here and there on projecting 
spurs heave in sight far to the right or 
left of any possible deviation of our 
track; then presently put in a brief and 
still distant appearance at the opposite 
window; then vanish for a time, only 
suddenly to reappear on both sides at once, 
as the train, apparently giving up the 
attempt to get by without calling, draws 
slowly up at the little roadside platform. 

Presently we work our way closerin among 
the hills, and another roar rises up and 
mingles with our own, and we are running 
along the very edge of the Dee itself. Anda 
fine stream it is. Not quite sotumultuousand 
passionate as its little younger brother that 
raves its way so stormily through Ruabon, 
but sweeping along with a steady fury that 
is quite ready to break out into a passion 
at any obstacle that does not instantly 
submit to be swept out of the way, and 
which very shortly does so break out, as 
the picturesque old bridge of Llangollen 
comes in sight, with its sturdy stone piers 
holding their own against the rush which has 
been splitting itself night and day against 
their sharp edges for the last five hundred 
years or so. 

I wonder whether the modern masonry 
which walls in the stream just above the 
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bridge, and on which rests the new railway- 
station, will stand as well for the same 
period, and what kind of communication 
will have replaced the long since obsolete 
iron road by that time. Let us hope that at 
all events it will be more in accordance with 
the views of our cousins from across the 
“ herring-pond,” a select party of whom, 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of our train to 
proceed with it to Corwen, are sorely exer- 
cised by the amount of time required under 
present arrangements for the “doing of 
this very one-horse little principality.” 
Six o’clock this morning it was when they 
left Liverpool, and Llangollen all they’ve 
got through with yet. Yes; they reckoned 
they'd got through with that pretty slick. 
Crow Castle, up atop of the hill yonder— 
that don’t take long, you know. See that 
from any part of the place. And the 
Barber’s Hill? Well, yes; a hill’s a hill, you 
know, and there’s nothing atop of that but a 
view, and they reckon there’s views enough 
where they came from. No need to fool 
around for a couple of hours or more and 
miss the cars looking at views. And Plas 
Whatsitsname? Yes. Got a picture of 
that, they have ; old ladies, stove-pipe hats 
and all. Seen the house itself? Of course 
they have. Rum old box, all whittled out 
into apples, and pea-nuts, and devil’s-heads, 
and such-like, you know, like Aunt Dinah’s 
linen-chest. Reckon the inside’s pretty 
much the'same ; but it didn’t run to that 
you know in an hour anda half. And Vale 
Crewsis? Wal, that’s about the biggest 
show there. Not likely to leave that row 
half hoed. Sharp work too, you know. 
Might have gone inside after all, though, 
if they’d only known the cars would be 
a quarter of an hour behind time. Goin 

on already? Yes, sir. To-night? Oh, 
to-night they were to be at Llanberis. 
Coach to Bets us Whatsitsname, then train 
on to Llandudno. Ah! by the way, 
say now. Do we reckon if Conway Castle 
could be viewed from the cars? No? 
Well, they must see if they could miss a 
train. Anyway they must give an hour at 
least to Carnarvon Castle—Prince of Wales, 
youknow, and all that kind of thing ; andthen 
there was the slate quarries and—— Yes, 
sir. Theymeant toput the thing through fair 
and square. A fortnight for the old country, 
including Scotland—reckoned they’d have 
to do the Highlands, anyhow. Rob Roy 
and Walter Scott, you know, and all that 
—and a month for Europe, and another 
fortnight for Par’s. Back home by the Fall. 
Yes; they’d have to lay on. But they’d 





got it all figured out; and if the cars ran 
to time, and there wasn’t no connections 
missed, they reckoned they’d a good two 
days in hand. Say now. Perhaps—— But 
time is up, and the “cars” move on, and 
somehow, as we cross the picturesque old 
bridge, newly widened within the last half- 
dozen years, but not in any way spoiled 
by the operation, the swollen stream that 
thunders through its old grey arches seems 
for the moment to be almost standing still. 

It has recovered its activity, however, 
by the time we have made: our way to the 
hotel, whose narrow little strip of garden, 
gay with bright flowers and soft with such 
emerald turf as only such soft moist atmo- 
spheres can produce, is only kept from 
being washed bodily away in its headlong 
course by the low retaining wall of rough 
moss-coated stones. It isn’t luncheon-time 
yet by some two hours and a half at the 
most liberal computation, though, some- 
how, either clocks move more rapidly or 
appetites more slowly in London than in 
Wales. Anyway, it is clearly impossible 
for a senior clerk of the Procrastination 
Department to sit down publicly to lun- 
cheon with his wife and family at half-past 
ten in the morning. So enquiring of the gor- 
geous head waiter—dress-coated and white- 
cravated, gold-studded and embroidered- 
fronted, combed, curled, crimped, and 
macassared even at this matutinal hour 
—how best the hungry moments may 
be beguiled till convention sanctions the 
customary cutlet, we set off for ‘“ Aunt 
Dinah’s Linen-box,”morerespectfully known 
as Plas Newydd, once the residence of the 
famous Old Ladies of Llangollen. 

On our way, however, we pass. the 
church, and, like proper tourists, pause to 
examine it. How is it, I wonder, that 
whereas when one is at home or staying 
anywhere on a mere ordinary visit one 
would as soon think of going into any 
church one might happen to pass by— 
except, of course, on Fridays and Saints’- 
days and other privileged occasions of the 
kind—as of lionising the larder or the 
pantry? Now, however, we are sight- 
seeing, and churches and churchyards are 
recognised sights all the world over. So 
we duly admire St. Collen’s fane—whoever 
St. Collen may have been—with its .six 
massive octagonal pillars, its carved oak 
angels, and its beam with the encouraging 
inscription, “‘Y nav i ti Mair, vydd barod 
bob awr,” which no doubt, as we are 
assured by the old lady who is pottering 
about the chancel, and who has no doubt 
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obtained her present happy pitch of deaf- 
ness, blindness, and toothlessness through 


too reckless an indulgence in language of: 
the kind, amply proves its having: been’) 


“conveyed” from the old Abbey of Valle 
Crucishard by. Otherwise, andifwe were not 
tourists,there is nothing particularly remark- 
able about St. Collen’s Church unless it be, 


from a strictly ortho-, or rather, crypto-: 


graphic point of view, the name of 
Gruffydd Hierathog inscribed on one of its 
tombs, and appertaining in life to a poetic 
gentleman of the sixteenth century, who, 
let us hope, was never tempted to seek a 
rhyme for his own naine. In the church- 
yard lie the Old Ladies whose house we 
are about to visit, and here, too, are 


various inscriptions of the usual eccentric: 


kind, the following in especial striking 
me, under the present circumstances, with 
peculiar force. “Our life”—writes the 
poetic commemorator of the virtues of th 
deceased Mr. Patrick Jones— 

Our life is but a winter’s day— 

Some only breakfast and away ; 

Others to dinner stay and are full fed, 

The oldest man but sups and goes to bed. 

Large is his debt’ who lingers out the day : 

Who goes the soonest has the least to pay. 

Another party, lionisers like’ ourselves, 

have been studying tombstone philosophy 
at the same time, and we leave the church- 
yard together, evidently bound upon the 
same expedition. We do not speak to 
each other, of course. If we were in Swit- 
zerland or Italy, or even at. Boulogne, six 
or seven score miles at least nearer our 
native (Black)heath than we are at present, 
we should no doubt fraternise, for the 
time being, and till we got home again, 
readily enough. But, as we are in a foreign 
country, propriety is supreme, and though 
the good old lady who heads the rival 
party, the very type of a particularly 
amiable and full-blown cabbage-rose, looks 
beamingly, now upon Emma, now upon 
Woffles, and the younger of the two girls 
—the elder- has full occupation in. the 
shape of a lanky specimen of the British 
youth elaborately got-up in special tourist 
costume of ingenious design and astounding 
pattern—makes more than one. mute appeal 
to me out of her bright brown eyes for rescue 
from her too evident réle of daisy-picker, no 
one—that is to say, of course, no one. but 
a civil-engineer—would think of making 
unintroduced any advance to any member of 
a party headed by Mr. Adolphus Styffecote. 
So we straggle down the narrow street and 
narrower lane side by side in proper speech- 
lessness, not jostling one another when we 





can help, but never seeing, hearing,'or being 
in any way aware of one inthe under 
any circumstances whatever: 

As we reach the: wondrous »“ Portal 
Door” inthe garden walk—and I really 
wish my little local guide could have hit 
upon some more adequately sonorous title 
for'this marvellous arrangement in. carved 
and polished black—a third party approaches 
from the opposite direction, and for half a 
minute at least. the two huge demon faces 
from Northumberland, grinning grimly at 
us. out of the fantastic blackness, seem 
to grin a little wider than. before in 
thoroughly demoniac appreciation of the 
manner.in which our three parties stare 


solemnly and sternly at each other, each : 


unwilling to commit the solecism of ringing 
the bell for the admission of the rest. 
After all, however, there is no occasion to 
regret the delay, for the door itself would 
supply ample amusement for several half 
minutes. And the door is only en suite 
with the rest. The cottage is not lofty. 
When Wordsworth was invited: by.. the 
* Ladies” to visit Plas Newydd) for the 
express purpose of writing a sonnet. there- 
anent, he for ever sacrificed in their eyes 
his reputation as a poet. by speaking. of it 
as “a low-roofed cot.” .The Ladies. were 
mortally affronted, and openly declared 
that “they could write better poetry them- 
selves,” as on the whole, after a careful study 
of the entire production, I am inclined to 
think it possible they might have done so. 
Still, a dozen feet is not high for a two- 
storeyed edifice, and from the way in 
which, when we do get in, the atten- 
dant young gentleman of party Number 
Two. instantly knocks his hat. off. his 
head against the ceiling, whilst Adolphus 
only escapes the utter. destruction of 
his careful parting by developing wholly 
unsuspected joints in the hitherto rigid 
region of his spine, I should say a dozen 
feet would be a liberal allowance for Plas 
Newydd. But over this not very exten- 
sive surface is spread carved oak enough to 
furnish forth a couple at least of the biggest 
shops in Wardour Street. The very kitchen 
door is ornamented like an abbot’s stall or 
an archbishop’s throne. So gorgeously 
bedight that the old lady with the “‘ stove- 
pipe hat”. and the basket of’ eggs doesn’t 
imagine it can possibly be intended for the 
likes. of her, and hammers away instead at 
the more plainly boarded aperture’ which 
will some day no doubt afford an entrance 
to the as yet unfinished wing which General 


Yorke, the new proprietor, is adding to the. 
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house. Receiving no answer, except from 
the hollow echo of the unfinished ruins 
within, the old lady at length walks off to 
seek some more responsive customer. And 
at the same moment a shriek from behind 
the oaken monsters announces that the 
question of gaining admission for our three 
parties of visitors has been taken in hand by 
Woffles, who has settled it by the simple 
process of clambering up to the top of the 
iron fence and toppling over head-foremost 
on the other side. If you suppose that 
Woffles is in the least disconcerted by the 
catastrophe you have yet much to learn. 
We pretty well fill the quaint little piace 
when we do get in, filing one by one 
through the black oak porch, supported by 
elaborately sculptured bed-posts of Charles 
the First’s time, and filled in every nook 
and niche with wondrous carvings oi the 
four evangelists, each with his appropriate 
emblem of angel or lion, ox or eagle; 
and coats of arms royal and noble, 
and dates decypherable or otherwise, ac- 
cording to the keenness of your eyes 
and the depth of your black - letter lore, 
and solemn bas-relief warnings against 
the “convivial excesses” of intemperance 
in man and obesity in woman ; and, above 
all, the famous frieze with that unapproach- 
able cat and acorns, whose lack of counter- 
poise for so many years so sorely exercised 
the wsthetic souls of the Ladies, till at last, 
in an auspicious and triumphant hour, they 
matched Grimalkin featly with the little dog, 
who still wags his wooden tail at her from 
the opposite corner of the completed portal. 
But just as the garden gate, sumptuous 
as it was, was promptly eclipsed by the 
far greater gorgeousness of the actual 
house door and its porch, so are they in 
their turn snuffed out, almost with igno- 
miny, by the surpassing splendour of the 
staircase. Eleven hundred and ninety-two 
is the date carved conspicuously on some 
portions of the work. Whether that date 
applies to the lovely balustrade, with its 
“squirrel, lion, and mermaid,” and its 
exquisitely twisted balusters and delicately 
chased handrail, I am not archeologist 
enough to decide, but if it be so I can only 
say that the oak sculptors of the twelfth 
century were sore enemies of the tenth 
commandment. And there is such a mass 
of it. \The pair of Ladies in the stove- 
pipe hats and white neckcloths who, after 
giving their Irish friends and guardians 
the slip just a hundred years ago, lived 
so cosily together in this quaintest of 
carved oak muniment chests for more 





than half a century, were celebrities in 
their way, and drew a little annual crowd 
of wealthy and distinguished visitors. 
Madame de Genlis has left us an account 
of her visit, and of the eolian harp 
which breathed soft music from her bal- 
cony. Lord Edward Fitz-Gerald was 
tracked hither after his escape in ’98, and 
his memory lingers in the shape of the two 
carved apes over the mantel-piece in my 
lady’s chamber. Their royal highnesses 
of York and Orleans vied with each other 
in the pursuit of their friendly favour. A 
greater duke than either lunched with 
them on the little lawn which since has 
borne his name, not very long before 
setting out to light up his new strawberry- 
leaves with the aureole of Waterloo. And 
everyone who came had not only to con- 
duct himself with befitting respect to the 
Ladies and the low-roofed cot which shel- 
tered them, but, if they wished to gain 
admittance on any future occasion, to bring 
an offering of carved oak. 

And its present proprietor has inherited 
their passion. General Yorke, however, is 
a sculptor himself, with a taste to appreciate 
and apurse to pay for the cunning work of his 
brother craftsman, and when on moonlight 
nightsa pleasant pair of amiable ghosts stroll 
arm-in-arm, as I am quite sure the ghosts 
of good old Eleanor Butler and Charlotte 
Ponsonby do walk through the quaint old 
rooms in their habits as they lived, de- 
pend upon it they chuckle with ghostly 
gaiety over the remembrance of the day 
when they brushed the mud from the coat 
of the wild Eton lad who had been trying 
so hard to break his neck by galloping 
his thoroughbred over the slippery heights 
of Dinas Bran, and stuffed his pockets 
with oranges in hospitable remembrance of 
their own tastes ‘when they were school- 
boys themselves.” 

As for this marvellous little room at the 
foot of the staircase, I don’t believe they 
wait for night, moonlight or otherwise, to 
visit it. We are in the heart of a fairy 
forest everywhere. Inside and out, the whole 
house is incrusted with carvings, exhausting 
the whole gamut of the graceful and the gro- 
tesque. There are many other art-curiosities 
in the place, from flint implements and agate 
tazze, armour of Richard the Second, and 
coins of 550 B.C., antique reliquaries and 
Cellini cloak-clasps, down to a china “arm of 
Madame du Barry,” and its companion “leg 
of Madame Vestris,” and a huge wood-block 
portrait of Mr. Joseph Grimaldi for the 
printing of his benefit bills— enough, indeed, 
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to furnish a little South Kensington out here 
in the Welsh wilds. But the impression 
left everywhere upon one’s mind is still 
pre-eminently an impression of carved oak. 
Here, in this final chamber—it comes first 
in the catalogue, and the regular round, 
of course, but if you have any appreciation 
of climax you will take it last—we are in the 
Oak Room, par excellence. 

Par excellence, indeed! There is oak 
enough in any corner of any room in the 
cottage to furnish an “oak wing” to any 
ordinary mansion. But here, with the 
exception of a couple of panels of such 
sixteenth-century embossed leather as it 
has not often fallen to my lot to see, every 
inch of everything is black, black oak; 
and every inch of oak is carved to despera- 
tion. The light filters slowly in through 
not too spacious windows of rich old glass, 
and it is only bit by bit that you make out 
the crowded beauties. Now a delicate 
group of fruit or flowers; now an Italian 
panel, with Venus and Cupid. Nowa grim 
presentment of presumptuous Marsyas, 
with justice in gruesome course of appli- 
cation. Then, to take the taste out, comes 
a graceful female head, startlingly replaced 
a little farther on by the fierce features of a 
huge Wild Indian. As for the great Confes- 
sional Throne, with the huge grinning mask 
at the back, through the open mouth of 
which so many sins have been whispered, 
and which is still chuckling with true 
diabolical delight over the savour of them, 
that in itself is a study for a day, even 
with unfiltered light to study by. 

And then the dear little shady gardens, 
and the Cathedral Walk, planted with 
beech and lime in memory of the faithful 
old servant Mary Carryl, and Eleanor’s 
Bower with its red-letter inscription, 
“Where the dog Chance howled” when 
after Lady Eleanor’s death Miss Ponsonby 
in his presence gave away to a friend a 
book that had once been hers. Dear me ! 
If the gallant general, when his ultimate 
promotion comes, would only be gallant 
enough to leave the little low-roofed cot 
to me, I would not at all complain of his 
making it a condition of the legacy that 
I should adopt a permanent riding-habit 
and stove-pipe, and collect oak carvings. 

But one thing I would not do. I would 
not accept Madame de Genlis’s ingenuous 
advice to the old ladies themselves to 
adopt children as a means of securing for 
themselves a happy old age. At all events 
not children of the pattern of Woffles. 
The gallant general’s collection is not 





fenced about with the ordinary severe 
restrictions as to touching, and I ama little 
astonished at the freedom with which the 
engaged young lady of party Number Two 
is permitted to span her taper waist with 
the collar of Count D’Orsay’s dog Leo, 
immortalised by Landseer, and her faithful 
swain to signalise his chivalrous desire of 
wielding sword and couching spear in her 
defence by heroic but fruitless efforts to 
fasten on his limp left hand the shapeless 
dexter gauntlet of King Richard the Second. 
What Woffles’s exploits in this line might 
have been is hardly I think to be pictured 
by the dulled imagination of maturer years. 
I have sufficient confidence, however, in its 
being something tolerably astounding to 
take precautions in the interest of the too 
confiding general. In such a wilderness of 
delight in the way of mischief to have merely 
held Miss Woffles by the hand would have 
been a very shallow device, and would 
moreover have entailed keeping my eyes on 
her all the time. So I have carried her in 
my arms. And Woffles has beguiled the 
tedium of enforced mischieflessness by 
surreptitiously abstracting every hair-pin I 
possess. As the garden door with its grin- 
ning monsters closes behind us I stoop to 
set her down, fancying as I do so that the 
grey figure springing up the path is some- 
how familiar to me. Then Woffles fires 
her train, and the universe disappears 
behind an avalanche of tumbled hair. 

There is no mistake now about the voice 
which cheerily exclaims : 

** Miss Woffles—for a monkey !” 

And clawing a hasty rent in my tumbled 
mane I find myself face to face with the 
young gentleman in the flannels. 





THE ROMANCE OF THE CAFE 
D'ITALIA. 
CHAPTER II. AT THE STAR AND GARTER. 

In due time the letter was delivered as 
Gustave Mas had desired. The solicitor in 
question was a personal friend of the 
energetic counsel, and the day after the 
execution of Gustave Mas he asked his 
friend to dinner in the following note: 
“Dear ——, dine with me to-morrow at 
Richmond, Star and Garter, usual time. 
I have something to say about the poor 
fellow they hanged yesterday.” 

“The poor fellow they hanged yesterday,” 
thought the barrister. ‘He wastes a good 
deal of unnecessary pity over him. A cold- 
blooded scoundrel! Besides, it was only 
the day before the execution I heard him 
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say he wished he had never soiled his hands 
by undertaking the case. And what can 
he have to say about him? The less said 
the better ; the thought of him is enough 
to spoil one’s dinner. Suppose that sort of 
practical joke were to become fashionable 
with waiters!” — 

However, a dinner at the Star and Garter 
on a summer’s evening, with the sun setting 
over the Thames, and the Surrey woodlands 
stretching away in the distance, isnot to be 
lightly despised or easily spoilt by thoughts 
of a dead felon or his doings, so the barrister 
accepted his friend’s invitation. 

Apparently both of them, certainly the 
barrister, appeared to consider the promised 
communication about their defunct client as 
the least important part of the evening’s 
proceedings. Indeed, no mention was made 
of him until coffee appeared and a long 
cabana was glowing comfortably between 
the barrister’s learned lips. 

Then the solicitor spoke. 

“T have something to show you which 
throws some light on that case of ours.” 

The barrister-pricked up his ears. 

“Oh, ah, yes. But just tell me first why 
you-ever undertook to instruct counsel. I 
never quite understood that, and it sur- 
prised me. It wasn’t the sort of case that 
could do you any good professionally.” 

“No good at all, rather the contrary. 
The fact was I had known Gustave Mas for 
several years. I used to dine regularly at 
the Café d'Italia, and he always waited on 
me and was particularly civil. But some- 
how I always thought he was naturally 
superior to his station ; he didn’t look or 
speak like a waiter, though he was a very 
good one. One-day a friend who was dining 
with me there happened to quote a line of 
Rousseau when Gustave Mas was by. . I 
saw him start, and heard him repeat the 
quotation to himself in a whisper, and I 
remember I said, laughing, ‘So you have 
read Rousseau, waiter;’ and he replied, 
‘ Autrefois, monsieur, autrefois,’ with a 
sigh. He interested me, and I used to try 
to draw him.out, but he would never talk 
much, and I never succeeded in finding out 
whether he had an interesting history. 
But when he was committed for the murder 
I went to see him, and, finding him quite 
friendless, I determined, I hardly know 
why, to take up the case.for him at my own 
expense. That.is all. Now read this.” 

It was the letter written by the con- 
demned man the night before his death. 
It was in French, and ran as follows: . 


“* MONSIEUR,—To-morrow I shall die for 





the crime I committed. I am not, I: was 
not, mad, as the kind advocate tried to make 
them believe. I deserve to die, forno man 
may forestall God’s justice to slay even the 
greatest criminal. But you have been kind 
to me, and I should like you to know when 
I am gone that I was not so bad as they 
thought. If you care to know why I did 
it, go to my lodgings, Number Fourteen, 
Garden Court, and under a loose board in 
the floor close to the window, on the left- 
hand side, you will find a leather bag. 
There are papers in it that will tell you 
something, and then you will guess the 
rest. I would not tell you this before ; 
you are so kind you might have tried to 
make them keep me alive, and I am so very 
weary. GUSTAVE Mas.” 

“ This,” thought the barrister, “is not the 
style in which a coffee-house waiter writes 
a letter. Moreover, the spelling is correct, 
and the writing that of an edueated man.” 

Said the solicitor : ‘* That note reached 
me a few hours after all was over. Of 
course I went as soon as I could to Garden 
Court. I had some difficulty in finding it ; 
it is a dirty slum not far from Drury Lane. 
I told the Irishwoman who kept the house 
(a low sort of lodging-house) who I was, 
and said I wished to see the room that 
Gustave Mas used to occupy. The woman 
showed me up to a miserable garret, and 
stood talking while I surveyed the room. 
I was just meditating how to get rid of 
her when a fight in the street below called 
off her attention, and she left me without 
ceremony and ran downstairs. The garret 
had no furniture, and on examining the 
floor I had no difficulty in finding the loose 
board by the window. I raised it, and, by 
groping underneath as far as my arm would 
go, I found—this.” 

Here the solicitor produced from under 
his chair, and held up, a small bag of faded 
red leather with lock and rusty key. 

“IT made my way downstairs, gave the 
woman a shilling, and after bringing the 
bag to my office I made myself master of 
its contents ; and it was in consequence of 
what I found in it that I asked you to dine 
here to-night.” : 

“ And the contents are ?” 

“ Papers and letters ; most of them quite 
irrelevant to this matter; but there was a 
small packet at the bottom which is very 
important. I, have got the -papers in it 
into order. Let me read them to you. 
Notice first of all-that the papers are- of 
three kinds : letters, extracts from a journal, 
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have been torn out, and loose sheets, neither 
letters nor parts of the journal, which have 
been written upon at different dates. Iwill 
begin with the extracts from the journal.” 

He held them up, written in French with 
faded ink on musty paper in a boyish hand. 

“*Sunday, January, 1858.—The new 
people that are come to the farm were at 
church this morning for the first time ; 
monsieur, madame, and their demoiselle. 
That gave one something to think of at 
mass. How proud she looked, that 
demoiselle, with her pale face and large 

,eyes. She had forgotten her Book of 
Devotions, but I dared not offer her mine.’ 

“ «Thursday, February, 1858.—The peo- 
ple at the farm came this day to pay a visit 
of politeness to my aunt. They brought 
their demoiselle with them, and did present 
me to her. They said she was at school in 
a convent at Paris. It may be that is 
what makes her so proud, so different from 
other girls. She is certainly prouder than 
the daughter of the sous-préfet. And yet 
her name is only plain Jacqueline, like 
anyone else. She would scarce condescend 
to salute me, and I, being unused to 
demoiselles, knew not what to say to her. 
Ah! when shall I see Paris?’ 

“« April.—Yesterday went with my aunt 
to. Aimée Robbe’s wedding feast. And 
this day is to be marked with a cross of 
mourning for ever. When the dancing 
was begun I made bold to dance a quadrille 
with Mademoiselle Jacqueline, in the which 
it fell out that I tore her robe sadly at 
the waist, the same being very beautiful, 
and sent to her from Paris for that very 
feast, as I had heard madame tell my aunt 
before. The young men laughed at me 
exceedingly, but the demoiselles were glad, 
as it seemed to me, for none of them had a 
robe from Paris, and they do not love 
Mademoiselle Jacqueline, and say she is 
proud. She turned on me with two eyes 
like coals of fire, and said something I can- 

| not bear to write. As for me, I said not 
a word, but went away straightway and 
wept. And this my eighteenth birthday !’ 
“¢ April.—Have been thinking to write 
to mademoiselle to make my humble 
apologies and entreat her pardon, for I dare 
not speak to her, but do not feel so shy in 
writing. Did mention the same yesterday 
to Monsieur le Curé, when he looked very 
stern and said the tongue was anevilmember, 
and letter-writing a snare of the Enemy.’ 
““* May Ist.—This being the Month of 
Mary, and my aunt being yet confined to 
her bed, she sent me, instead of going 











herself according to her wont, to church, 
to place a large bouquet of flowers before 
Qur Lady’s altar. As I went across the 
meadow by the Loire, who should I see 
coming but Mademoiselle Jacqueline. My 
heart beat so fast, and I felt my face flush 
all over as I saluted her. I would fain 
have said something to her, but my throat 
felt as dry as dust, and I could not even 
say, “ Bon jour, mademoiselle,” which was a 
great discourtesy. And she went by me 
with her nose in the air, and only the 
tiniest inclination of the head. But no 
sooner was she gone by than I was tempted 
of the devil to run after her with Our 
Lady’s bouquet, and make as though it 
had been meant for her—which I did; and 
went so far in sin as to say I had been 
carrying it to her with my apologies for 
tearing her gown. “Then monsieur was 
carrying his apologies in the wrong direc- 
tion,” said she; “the farm lies the other 
way ”—which brought me to confusion, and 
showed me that a lie bears one no good. 
However, she said it not unkindly, with a 
sparkle in her eyes, and a little laugh like 
the Angelus bell on a summer evening. 
And she took the flowers and praised them, 
and said she would forgive me the tearing 
of the gown, which indeed was not greatly 
hurt. And then neither of us seemed to 
know what to say next. And then she 
blushed, and said, ‘Bon jour, m’sieu,” so 
sweetly I wondered how I could ever have 
thought her proud. AndI stood watching 
her, as she went on her way through the 
meadow, until she chanced to turn round, 
I know not why, and saw me; whereat I 
turned about too and went my way, fearin 

she might be angry at my staring, And 
somehow the sun shone so brightly and the 
birds sang so sweetly that I walked to the 
church without once remembering that I 
had no flowers to offer when I got there.’” 

Here the solicitor broke off. 

“Now,” he said, “we have a letter. 
There is no date to it, but it is pinned to 
the last page I have read. And here is 
something which must be taken in con- 
nection with it, I think.” 

As he spoke he held up a strip of faded 
narrow blue ribbon, from which depended 
a heart-shaped locket in tarnished silver ; 
you may see many such, of brass or tin, 
round the necks of French peasant-women. 
Then he read. The letter, like the journal, 
was written in French, with the tender 
“tutoiement” of “thou” and . “ thee,” 
written in a different hand from the 
journal—a neat feminine hand. 
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“¢So thou wert jealous, and thou didst 
think thy Jacqueline cared not to come 
to the vintage dance to meet thee? Now 
shalt thou hear the truth. 

“«She had saved all her allowance to 
buy thee a little keepsake, and she had 
not wherewithal to purchase the new shoes 
she needed. Thou should’st not be jealous. 
If thou art at the great Cross on the hill- 
side to-morrow after vespers, perhaps thou 
shalt have thy keepsake, which is indeed 
nothing but a tiny silver heart slung by a 
scrap of ribbon so that it may rest against 
thine. And perhaps thou wilt find some- 
thing in it that thou hast asked for.—A toi, 
de cceur, JACQUELINE VERNET. 

“«P.S.—They tell me Annette Duval was 
at the dance.’” 

The reader paused ; opened the locket 
carefully, nay, reverently, and displayed a 
little brown curl of hair daintily tied with 
faded scarlet silk. 

The two friends looked at it in silence— 
I might have said in awe. They were 
practical hard-headed nineteenth - century 
Englishmen ; and before you would have 
found any maudlin sentimentalism in them 
you might have successfully sucked sen- 
timent from the nether millstone; but 
here they bowed their heads and were 
silent, for something told them they were 
in the presence of Death—Death in the 
saddest and most beautiful of all the sad 
and beautiful forms he can assume—a dead 
man’s dead romance. 

Presently the solicitor spoke again. 

“Now we have more of the journal,” 
and he read: 

“ ‘So Iam to go to Paris to study law and 
make my fortune. Am I glad? A year 
ago I should have been very glad. Paris 
was my aim, my goal. But now—how 
can I leave her? And yet, if I go not, 
how can I ever marry her? And she will 
wait for me ; aye, she will wait ; no fear for 
that. And the love of her will make me so 
great, so strong, I shall succeed—I must.’ 

“The next extract is dated in Paris a 
year after the last. 

“«* A whole year gone, a whole long year, 
and still I am in Paris, but oh, it is far, 
so very very far, this beautiful Paris, from 
Touraine, my own, our own Touraine, and 
the pleasant land by the Loire. A whole long 
year and she is true to me still, though she 
has wooers enough, they say. But she is 
true, and she will be—Our Lady will keep 
herso. Istood to-day upon the Pont Neuf, 
and watched theSeine flow by, andI thought, 
“Oh, that this fair flowing Seine were our 





own dear Loire, and I would set my 
sweetest, tenderest thoughts on its bosom, 
and it would bear them far away into the 
vineland to lay them at my darling’s feet 
as she sits by the river, as we so often sat 
together in the summer days at home.”’ 

“Then comes part of a letter, in the 
feminine hand : 


“¢ My DEAREST,—How can I thank thee 
enough for thy beautiful present? Never 
have I seen such a ring, with its two little 
hearts and the true lover’s knot. I put it 
on to-day, and it shall never leave my 
finger. Thou wilt bury it with me; wilt 
thou not? But thou wilt ruin thyself for 
thy Jacqueline ; it is not right to spend so 
much money upon her ; thou wilt have none 
for thy pleasures and thy friends, and thou 
hast need of both now thy Jacqueline is 
not with thee. And yet, dearest, she is so 
selfish, thy Jacqueline, she likes best to 
think of thee all alone by thyself, thinking 
of her while she is thinking of thee ; and, 
most of all, at that hour when she knows 
thou art thinking of her as she is of thee. 
For did we not vow we would? And thou 
art lonely? And thou dost not love the 
other students? Then must thou come 
quickly home, and she will console thee, 
and make up for all that is wanting.’ 


“ Now we come to the last letter ; it is 
in a different hand from either of the 
other two, and is dated more than a year 
after the one I have just read. 

““My DEAR, DEAR CHILD,—May God 
give thee strength to bear this great trouble. 
Alas! it is but too true. Her ring—thy ring 
—was seen on his finger, as we have learnt 
since, and the day after the young English- 
man left she disappeared. One who knew 
her reports that he saw her at Blois with a 
stranger who looked like an Englishman. 
We know no more than that, except that 
they say his name was M. Robert. We 
pray much for thee; may the good God 
keep thee.—Thy old friend and tutor, 

“** JEAN-BAPTISTE MALAIS.’ 

“ That is the end of the letters and the 
journal. On this sheet of paper is some 
writing dated ten years after that letter at 
Vienna. 

*** All these years I have sought her 
through Europe, and have found her not. 
My money is well-nigh spent. I know 
not what-to do. But one day I shall find 
her, I shall find her—I know it well— 
and she will come back to me, and love 
will cast out fear andshame. And him too 
I shall find, and my ring upon his finger, 
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and then—and then—in that hour when I 
do find him, may God have mercy on his 
black soul, for verily I will have none.’ 

“ Here is another, five years later, dated 
at London. 

“¢ All my heritage is spent. I can search 
no further for her. I am forced to earn 
my bread as a servant. It seems as though 
I were never going to find her, but I shall, 
and him too—I know it, I know it.’ 

“London again, written just eighteen 
months ago. 

“ «Waiting—always waiting—and theend 
seems no nearer. Only I grow weary— 
so very weary—and I ‘have to toil on as a 
servant, and my heart is sick that I have 
no money to go back to see Touraine. For 
Touraine brought her back to me just as 
she used to be, and when I looked on the 
Loire the pain and the years were blotted 
out. But now I shall not see it any more 
for ever. Sometimes I think the hour 
must be at hand; for while I could go 
back sometimes to Touraine I gathered new 
strength and hope for the search, but now 
this is taken from me, and perhaps it is be- 
cause at last I am to find my darling soon.’” 

As the solicitor read the last words his 
voice trembled, and he put the paper down 
very quietly and said: ‘ That is all.” 

For several minutes there was silence in 
the room where the two friends sat in the 
gathering twilight. Then the barrister 
said: ‘Do you mean to take any further 
steps in the matter ?” 

“No; the past is the past ; and Gustave 
Mas did not appear to have any friends 
who would care to know that there is any- 
thing to be said that was not said at the 
trial. Besides, what do we know? The 
poor fellow may have been off his head 
—may have been totally mistaken as to 
Reginald Richards. The man he met and 
killed may have been utterly innocent of 
wronging Jacqueline Vernet, if she ever 
was wronged. We gathered that the name 
of the man she fled with was M. Robert.” 

“That may have been assumed.” 

“Of course. But even if we could prove 
anything, what good would it do? But 
we can’t; we know absolutely nothing.” 

Silence again. 

“T don’t think he was mistaken,” said 
the barrister—“ that is, if Jacqueline Vernet 
ever was wronged. And I believe she was, 
and that the sin found out the sinner after 
all those years. But still, even if we 
could prove it, it were better to leave the 
dead in peace. It is a queer world,” he 
continued. ‘“ There were you and I strain- 





ing every nerve to save that poor French- 
man’s life, supposing ourselves to be his 
best friends, while all the time we were, in 
reality, his worst enemies ; for he was long- 
ing to die, and none were so kind to him, 
if the truth were known, as the jury that 
convicted and the judge whosentenced him.” 

“ Except,” put in the solicitor, “ the hang- 
man who hanged him.” 

So the dead were left in peace—such 
peace as each of them, according to the 
measure of his doings in the flesh, might 
find in the presence of the Truth. 


CHAPTER III. THE SILENT HOUSE BY 


THE SEINE. 


It is New Year’s Eve in Paris; five o’clock 
in the afternoon ; and snow everywhere. 

Snow carpeting the alleys of the Bois 
de Boulogne, where shivering rabbits sit 
up to listen, ears erect, to the sound of 
voices and merry laughter, borne on the 
still winter air, from the skaters on the 
lakes; snow in the Champs Elysées, where 
the sledges are gliding rapidly homewards, 
with jingling of bells, and glances of bright 
eyes and glowing of soft cheeks half buried 
in sealskin and sable; snow in Belleville 
and St. Antoine, where shivering workmen 
huddle sullenly together by fireless stoves, 
cursing the government and longing for 
bread and a revolution ; and snow on the 
boulevards, covering the little wooden 
booths annually erected on the pavement, 
and creeping into the boots of the crowds 
that are out this New Year’s Eve all 
buying presents for to-morrow, the great 
Jour de An. Whata scene it is! All 
Paris is busy buying, except a yet more 
busy minority who are selling. Here is a 
great lady, her coupé laden with bonbon- 
niéres from Boissier or Marquis; there a 
stout old gentleman staggering under the 
weight of the presents which are destined 
to delight madame and the children to- 
morrow. Now it is a poor woman of the 
people, who carefully counts out the sous 
for a gay necktie for her husband and a 
piece of gingerbread for the little one at 
home ; and yet again, a couple of English- 
men, arm in arm, their faces wearing that 
peculiar look as though ashamed to confess 
themselves amused which is so dear to the 
hearts of our countrymen abroad. 

Just opposite the Maison Dorée, at the 
corner of the Rue Lafitte, two men are 
selling little jumping dolls, ingenious 
enough, for the modest sum of one sou 
apiece. The dolls are jumping with all 
the vivacity becoming to a French doll, 
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and a little crowd has collected to watch 
them: old people, workmen, and soldiers are 
all gazing with grave interest at a spectacle 


which would not arrest the attention of as. 


many children in an English town. 

Listen to the marchand—he is a good 
specimen of his class : 

“ Voila, mesdames et messieurs—le petit 
Zoulou et le petit sauteur Américain! un 
sou 4 choisir ! C’est la ruine du marchand ! 
un sou la piéce—n’importe laquelle! Le 
voila, le petit diable! Regardez, madame, 
qu'il saute bien,”and the fellow turns toa 
woman standing before him in the crowd. 

A woman of middle age, one would say, 
her thin figure clothed in shabby black, all 
too thin for the time of year; neat withal, 
with the indescribable Parisian neatness. 
A sad, tired face is hers; a face as of one 
who fights the life-battle daily, hourly, and 


fightsit hard. The features are pinched and. 


drawn, and the hair, combed neatly under 
the black bonnet, is more grey than brown. 
She has delicate small hands, but they are 
terribly thin, and worn with needlework. 

She seems to have drifted without 
knowing it into the crowd before — the 
dancing dolls, for she is certainly paying 
small heed to them; her head is turned 
away, and she is gazing with weary wistful 
eyes up the gas-lit Boulevard Montmartre. 
And the people are pushed against her and 
jostle her, but she heeds them not. Hers 
is the only face just there that mars the 
pleasant festal harmony of the people. Just 
at this moment the two Englishmen elbow 
their way through the press to look at the 
dancing dolls. One of them, muttering 
something about children at home, draws 
a handful of loose coin from his pocket. to 
make a purchase. In doing so his arm 
strikes that of the haggard-eyed woman, 
and she turns round with a start. For an 
instant her eyes rest greedily on the gold 
and silver lying in the Englishman’s palm. 
Then suddenly her thin white fingers 
clutch his arm, and she speaks with terrible 
voluble eagerness. 

“Monsieur, if you are a Christian, for 
the love of Jesus help me to a morsel of 
bread to-night, only a morsel of bread.” 

Both the Englishmen start back fright- 
ened—not by her words, surely, which are 
only a common beggar’s formula, nor even 
by the wild despairing eagerness of her 
voice, but frightened, as well they may be, 
by a certain something in her eyes, some- 
thing which neither of them can have seen 
before in a human face, or he would know 
what it is—something which makes the 





man addressed thrust some silver quickly 
into her hand, and pull his companion, 
nothing loth, away. 

And the woman says no word of thanks, 
but pushes roughly through the people, who 
make way for her with scared. faces and a | 
shudder and a whispered word as she goes | 
by. And down the boulevard she strides, 
on and on through the holiday-makers, | 
who turn to stare after her, always with 
that whispered word upon their lips. 


For a black devil sits on each shoulder | 


and gibbers in her ear as she goes ; andthe | 
one is called Hunger, and the name of the © 
other is—Madness. 

And the two Englishmen recover their 
spirits, and think they will go to dinner ; 
and to dinner they go, and fare sump- 
tuously at the Café Riche. i 

And the theatres open, and the crowds 
wax thicker and more cheerful, and the 
cafés are filled, and merry New Year’s 
parties meet, “pour faire reveillon un peu 


.partout,” as they say, and through it all, her 


thin fingers clenched over the coins that 
her poor sick brain knows not how to use, ~ 
far on into the night this woman wanders 
through the streets. 


And so the old year died that night, and 
the new year had its birth; and every- 
where men’s hearts were glad, for the past . 
was gone, with all its sins and sadnesses, ‘ 
and another time had begun, and all things 
were made new. 


Hard by the river Seine, almost in the 
shadow of the great cathedral’s eastern 
wall, there stands a silent house. Men 


come there, and speak in whispers, and pass 
out again in silence. 


On that bright New Year’s morning, 
when the sun flashing on beautiful Paris 
in her stainless robe of white gave her a 
loveliness yet more lovely than she is wont 


| to wear—on that New Year’s morning the 


two Englishmen said they would go and 
look at the Morgue. 

They entered. Only one of the terrible 
twelve metal beds was occupied. The 
corpse was that of a woman. The English- 


41 men started when they saw her. 


“Why, that is the face of the woman 
you gave the money to yesterday! And 
yet it cannot be; look at the face, how 
different it——” 

“ Yes, it is she; we can’t see her eyes 
now, that makes the difference.” 

An official approached them. 

“Do you know what that woman’s name 
was?” one of the Englishmen enquired. 
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“There was a name found upon her— 
mais, que voulez vous? The guests who 
lodge in this hotel like to travel incog- 
nito, and mostly they have travelled far 
and taken many names before they come 
here. - Besides, what does it matter who 
they were? We know what they are now.” 

The fellow spoke with a grim cynical 
jocosity, begotten of his occupation and 
his familiarity with hideous forms of death. 

“ And what was the name?” 

“You may see it on the list, monsieur, 
and another name that was found with it 
—a foreign name—I cannot pronounce 
it rightly. But there is the list.” He 
pointed to the wall opposite to the corpse, 
on which hung those ghastly records of 
death and despair. The list for the old 
year was full, that for the new year con- 
tained the description of only one Unknown 
—the ink was scarcely dry. 

The description ran as follows : 

“Number nine hundred and fifty ; sex, 
feminine ; age, forty ; marks, silver locket 
with names, Jacqueline Vernet, Reginald 
Richards ; date, 1861.” 

“Did you know anything of -her, 
messieurs? If so, the authorities. will 
receive any information.” 

Without a word the two friends passed 
out of the presence of death into the bright 
frosty sunshine and the holiday crowds 
upon the quai. It was not until they had 
walked some distance that the silence 
between them was broken. 

Then one said: “So you were right 
that evening at Richmond ; there was as 
much justice in it as crime.” 

And the other: “ Did you see how calm 
she looked? I like to think they have 
met again at last.” 

And the dead lay still in the awful silent 
house, and none came to seek her or to 
claim her for his own. And many came into 
the silent house that day ; and some came 
from idleness, and some to seek their dead. 

There came a philosopher, and he gazed 
on her and said : “ This dead one is wiser 
than I; she knows the secret, and I am 
only guessing.” 

And there came a Christian, and he gazed 
on her and said: “This is surely one who 
sleeps, and dreams of the face of Christ.” 

And simple folk came; and as they 
looked on her the tears rose up to their 
eyes, and a great sweetness stole into their 
souls; and they went their way, saying : 
“ Death is less terrible than we thought.” 

For her face was as the face of a little 
child that has fallen asleep in the sunshine. 
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I RESIDED at Guines in a street called the ~ 


Rue du Temple. In front of my windows 
stood a big gloomy building, which the 
people of the town told me was the old 
Temple of the Huguenots. Nevertheless, 
I had ascertained with certainty that the 
Guines Temple, so famous in the seven- 
teenth century, had been pulled down at 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
in October, 1685. I afterwards discovered 
that the sombre edifice which darkened our 
street was the Consistoire, or official place 
of meeting of the authorities and notables 
of the “ Religion Prétendue Réformée.” 

In pursuing my researches on this sub- 
ject I often found, in the acts of former 
notaries at Guines—for instance, in last 
wills and testaments—the following for- 
mula: “I will that after my death my 
body shall repose in the cemetery of those 
of the R.P.R.” Did there exist, therefore, 
at that epoch, at Guines, a special place of 
burial for the Huguenots? Where was 
it situated? I certainly found in the 
archives of the locality that at the time of 
the Revolution a spot, to be set apart as 
a cemetery for non-Catholics, had been 
selected and its limits laid down. But I 
clearly made out that this piece of ground, 
lying at the entrance of the Parcage on the 
site now used as a cattle-market, was not 
the ancient cemetery of “those of the 
religion pretending to be reformed.” 

I was also told of an old cemetery once 
existing at St. Blaise. Some still call it 
“le cimetiére des chiens”—the dogs’ 
cemetery. Why, I. know not. But what 
I do know respecting it is, that this 
cemetery has never served for the Hugue- 
nots. It was the cemetery attached to 
St. Blaise’s chapel at the time when that 
faubourg of Guines was called Mellak. 
That, however, belongs to a very old story, 
and has no connection with our present 
subject. Where, then, was the Huguenots’ 
cemetery situated ? 

_ One firie day I found mentioned in a deed 
the sale of a garden, adjoining at one end 
the land of X.; at the other end. the 
Parcage ; on one side the land of Z.; and 
on the other side the cemetery of those of 
the R.P.R. And I often found the same 
indication reproduced under different forms 
in notaries’ acts, which consequently en- 
abled me to affirm that the Huguenots’ 
cemetery at Guines was situated some- 
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where in the Parcage, without being able to 
determine its exact and authentic position. 

Apropos to the meeting of the French 
and English kings—Henry the Eighth 
and Francois the First—at the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, I had read that the king of 
England had caused to be built on an 
eminence at the gates of Guines a sump- 
tuous glass palace (anticipating the Crystal 
Palace), in which he gave magnificent 
fétes; and that in one of those réunions 
he fell in with a young and charming 
demoiselle named Anne de Boleyn—the 
same person whom he married some twelve 
years afterwards ; and in consequence of 
which said marriage, the Pope having set 
his face against it, the change of religion 
in England took place. 

In Windsor Castle there is a picture by 
Holbein, representing with great exactness 
all the details of the Champ de Drap d’Or 
interview. A reduced copy of that picture 
is in my possession ; and by comparing the 
former state of things with the present 
topography of Guines I have come to the 
conclusion that the site where Henry the 
Eighth built his superb ball and banqueting 
house is no other than that now occupied by 
M. Popieul’s spacious boarding-school. 

On the other hand, the historians who 
relate the capture of Guines by the Duc de 
Guise, in January, 1558, assert that he had 
established his quarter general of attack 
on a rising ground to the south-east of 
Guines, and that from thence, by means of 
a formidable battery of thirty-five cannon, 
he contrived to obtain the mastery of that 
strong and renowned citadel. There exists 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris an 
old engraving representing this feat of arms. 
I possess a copy. On close examination, 
it becomes evident that this battery was 
planted on the spot where Henry the 
Eighth’s palace stood, exactly where M. 
Popieul’s school is now. 

In November, 1859, when that gentle- 
man dug the foundations of his present 
residence in the Parcage, on the Boulevart 
Blanchard, the workmen brought to light 
an abundance of human bones. I carefully 
watched the excavations; and from the 
regularity of the graves, the symmetrical 
position which the skeletons occupied, and 
several other suggestive details, I was con- 
vinced that it really had been a cemetery, 
and not an improvised burial place into 
which bodies had been thrown pell-mell 
after a battle. 

While this was going on, I found in 
other notaries’ deeds more precise indica- 











tions as to the situation of the cemetery 
for professors of Calvinist opinions— 
notably, under the date of April 29, 1687, 
an act of sale by Noel Pichon of five 
quarterons of land enclosed by quick fences 
and by ditches, situated in the Parcage, 
which formerly served as a cemetery for 
people of the R.P.R. And I have been 
able to discover successive deeds recording 
the transfer of this very piece of land until 
it came into the possession of its present 
owner. The ground now occupied by M. 
Popieul’s school is verily the spot where the 
Huguenots of Guines and its environs were 
buried from 1579 until October, 1685. 
These various destinations of one identical 
locality are curious, and, I think, deserving 
notice. Where Henry the Eighth met the 
wife who was to be the cause, the pretext, 
the occasion, of England’s schism, and where 
costly and memorable entertainments were 
given; where the Duc Frangois de Guise 
took his stand to recapture Guines from 
the English, who had held it ever since 
1361 ; where, for a century, the Protestants 
of the Guines district had established a 
burial place for their co-religionists ; there, 
in 1880, stands a prosperous House of 
Education for English lads, all Protestants. 
Strange vicissitudes of five quarterons of 
land! To those who can see in this humble 
notice only the puerile exultation of an 
antiquary who has made a piquant and 
curious discovery, I reply that it will at least 
serve to fix in the memory the dates and the 
sequence of interesting historical events. 


SET IN A SILVER SEA. 


BY B. L. FARJEON. 
oomginaee 
CHAPTER XXXIV. (CONTINUED.) 

“THE entertainment you furnished,” 
continued Harold, “was princely. No 
wonder your friends were always ready to 
stand by you; you gave them ever of your 
best, and there was no stint to your gene- 
rosity. After dinner we adjourned to the 
theatre, some score or so of gentlemen, 
flushed with wine and eager for pleasure. 
But you, Mauvain, were cool and collected ; 
I have noticed that wine does not intoxicate 
you, and that in the midst of the greatest ex- 
citement you never commit yourself to an 
indiscretion of speech. This is one of the 
qualities which have enabled you to retain 
your supremacy over those of weaker minds 
with whom you associated. You spoke of 
the girls, whose performances we were 
about to witness, certainly with enthu- 
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siasm, but at the same time with modera- 
tion and self-possession. You implied 
that you were in a sense their master. 
It seemed as if you said: ‘I will show 
something of rare excellence, but un- 
derstand that it is mine.’ There was no 
question on our part as to your right, and 
when the sisters appeared, and danced and 
sang, we envied you the possession of a 
prize so exquisite. At the conclusion of 
the performance some among us were wild 
for an introduction to your fair ones, and I 
remember your saying, gravely and with 
decision: ‘Gentlemen, the play is over; 
Good-night.’ They took the hint and de- 
parted; and I was also about to depart 
when you begged me to remain. ‘On 
one condition,’ I said; ‘that you afford 
me another glimpse of these strangely 
beautiful girls.’ ‘You shall be gratified,’ 
you replied, and asked me, with the 
air of a conqueror, if I was smitten. 
Now, Mauvain, let me make the confession 
to you that I was deeply agitated by 
what had occurred. The girls were so 
different from any I had seen—there 
was so genuine an air of innocence 
and simplicity about them—they were so 
beautiful, so young, and so apparently 
guileless, that it was with difficulty I 
could bring myself to believe they were 
not pure-minded. You convinced me 
to the contrary; you spoke of them 
lightly and flippantly, and introduced into 
your remarks so much of world-wisdom 
that I accepted these fair creatures with 
the brand you placed upon them, and 
strove to think they were what you said 
they were. It pained me to the heart to 
do so, and frequently my better self 
whispered to me : ‘ It is impossible ; believe 
him not.’ I was compelled to depart early 
in the morning, and I had a task to perform 
before I left with reference to a commission 
for a piece of sculpture—I was at that 
time an enthusiast in my art; I left you 


| to execute my task, saying I would join you 


in an hour. It was an hour past midnight 
when I returned, and then, to my surprise, 
I found you in the company of the scoundrel 
manager ; you and he were gambling for 
high stakes, higher, I saw in an instant, 
than such a man as he could afford to play 
for. However, it was no business of mine, 
and, having conceived an intolerable aver- 
sion to the fellow, I sat down, and watched 
with pleasure the tortures you were inflict- 
ing upon him by winning from him sums 
of money which it was impossible he would 
ever be able to pay. No one could 





excel you in this kind of work; your 
coolness, your finesse, your imperturbable 
good-temper, were terrible weapons against 
a man of low breeding and indifferent 
education, who trembled with eager greed 
at every shuffle of the cards, and railed 
at fortune in the coarsest and vulgarest 
terms. I whispered to you once: ‘ What 
is your object, Mauvain?’ ‘To ruin 
this scoundrel irretrievably,’ you re- 
plied; ‘to punish him for impertinence 
against my goddess, and release her for 
ever from his guardianship.’ It was 
reasonable enough, I thought, and I 
wished you success in your endeavour. 
Success was yours, for fortune was on 
your side, and every ticking of the 
clock added to the entanglement of the 
scoundrel. It is unnecessary, Mauvain, } 
unless you wish it, for me to continue my 
description of what passed during that 
night; it has already been related by 
Margaret Sylvester in tones which are 
ringing now in my ears.” 

“Consider, then,” said Mauvain, “ that 
the story of the night—I am beginning to 
weary of it, Harold—is finished, and come 
at once to what it is evident you desire to | 
say. Upon that point I am curious.” 

“The gambling duel is over,” said 
Harold, ‘‘and the scoundrel is ruined. In 
the intervals of the shuffling and cutting 
of the cards certain words passed between 
you and your antagonist which were evi- 
dently not intended for my ears, and of 
which the purport was not plain; but I 
asked for no explanation, not feeling 
myself justified. You and I are standing 
in the clear morning’s light outside the 
hotel; my horse is saddled, and I am 
ready to depart. The past vanishes, Mau- 
vain. I see you, with no signs of fatigue 
upon your face ; you are calm and collected, 
and, your hand in mine, are wishing me 
good-bye. There is something very sweet 
and pure in the air; the town lies hushed 
in sleep ; the windows of the hotel we have 
just quitted are beaming with rosy colour. 
It comes upon me to speak once more of 
the girls we left sleeping side by side. I 
say to you: ‘ But for your assurance, Mau- 
vain, I should never have believed that an 
impure thought could reside in the hearts 
of either of these sisters, especially of the 
younger.’ ‘Were you ten years older, 
Harold,’ you reply, ‘you would not find it 
difficult to believe. Let me undeceive you ; 
the girls are not sisters. They call them- 
selves so for their own purposes. It is 
probable, Harold, that we shall not meet 
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again for months. Take this piece of wisdom 
with you in your travels : never believe in 
a woman’s looks or a woman’s words ; the 
fairer the face the falser the woman.’ And 
having refreshed and strengthened me with 
this cup of poison, you bade me farewell. 
It was two years before we met again, and 
from the time of that reunion we haveseldom 
parted but for a few days or weeks. In 
those two years I travelled and saw much, 
and I can honestly say that I never lost the 
memory of a face I saw but on the night of 
our last meeting; and when, returning, I 
met Clarice once more, and in your com- 
pany, I said, ‘ Mauvain is right ; the fairer 
the face, the falser the woman.’ From that 
day I lived two lives—an outward life of 
pleasure and excitement and unmeaning 
protestation ; an inner life of dreams and 
fancies and pure imaginings. In the actual 
life there was no sweetness or freshness— 
and it was real ; in the dream life there was 
truth, there was purity, there was innocence 
—and it was a delusion. You had most 
bitterly proved it to me. And thus until 
this day it has remained.” 

Harold paused, and all the tenderness 
departed from his voice. Rising, he con- 
fronted Mauvain, and with a stern look, 
said: ‘I have respected your confidence, in 
the belief that no deceit was practised upon 
me, and that I have not unwittingly been 
madea party to a dishonourableaction. This 
touches me more nearly perhaps than you 
imagine. You are a brave man and a 
gentleman ; you will not deny me my 
right. I demand an explanation of you.” 

“Do you threaten, Harold ?” 

“No; I simply insist upon my right.” 

“Harold,” said Mauvain, with delibera- 
tion, “let this matter rest; it will be better 
for both of us.) We have been friends ; 
let us continue so.” 

“Tt is not possible,” said Harold, “that I 
should ever touch your hand again in 
friendship unless you satisfy me that you 
have not used me unworthily.” 

“ You will not be advised ?” 

“T take my own course. God knows 
where it will lead me, but I am resolved.” 

“You link yourself with that woman— 
Margaret Sylvester; you stand with her 
against me?” 

“Why,” exclaimed Harold, in so scornful 
a tone that the blood rushed into Mauvain’s 
face ; but almost in the same moment he 
forced a smile to his lips, “it would almost 
appear that you are appealing to me for 
championship! Then the Mauvain of to-day 
is not the Mauvain I have hitherto known.” 





“ Have your way,” said Mauvain, with a 
light laugh. ‘“ What is it you require ?” 

“ The truth.” 

“ You shall have it, Mr. Dreamer, naked 
and unvarnished.” 

“‘T expected no less. You are not made 
of the metal that is daunted by conse- 
quences. On the night upon which our 
fate seems to hang, you told me that Mar- 
garet and Clarice were not sisters. Did 
you believe this ?” 

“Upon my honour, Harold, it is a 
problem. I believe in so little! All is 
fair in love and war.” 

‘“We were not at war; we were friends, 
and I would havedefended youto the death.” 

“ All is fair, then, in love, without the 
war; and right or wrong, I fancied you 
had an eye for the fair one who had 
captivated me.” 

“ For Clarice ?” 

ah Ce 

“You were not mistaken. I loved her !” 

“ Harold!” 

‘With all my heart and soul, I loved 
her! Had I believed her pure, no power 
on earth could have prevented me from 
asking her to be my wife. Do you admit 
now that I have a right to an explanation ¢” 

“Yes; but I did not suspect—having 
no reason to do so—that your heart was 
so deeply engaged.” 

“ You judged from yourself ?” 

* Yes.” 

“And if you had learned otherwise, 
Mauvain, would you have been diverted 
from your purpose ?” 

' “T think not, Harold; I was never 
given to self-sacrifice.” 

‘*‘ Answered honestly. And now you 
can tell me; did you believe these poor 
girls to be sisters ?” 

“In truth, Harold, I did not consider 
too curiously. Their master was such an 
incorrigible scoundrel that it was impos- 
sible to trust him or place faith in his 
words. He said they were sisters.” 

“ Then you spoke falsely when, without 
question on my part, you told me that they 
were not?” 

“ You will have to answer to me, Harold, 
for the insult.” 

“T shall be ready ; we shall neither of 
us flinch from what is to follow. I repeat 
that you spoke falsely to me when you told 
me Margaret and Clarice were not sisters.” 

“T invented a fiction to save you pain. 
It was the easiest way, I thought, to 
prevent: you from taking the’ affair’ too 











seriously to heart.” 
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“A proof that you yourself admitted 
there was a difference between these girls 
and those with whom you classed them. 
Their scoundrel-master, Mauvain—did he 
tempt you by the lie that they were of dn 
easy, complying nature, and ready to fall 
into your princely arms?” 

“No; he extolled them for their virtue 
and their modesty.” 

Harold caught his breath, and recoiled a 
step from Mauvain, exclaiming: “ How 
completely Margaret Sylvester was justified 
in asking us whether we were men or 
monsters ! ” 

“ You wished for the truth, Harold, and 
I am giving it you.” 

“ And having learnt this from the lips 
of the man who knew them best, you de- 
liberately laid a plan for their betrayal!” 

“Spare me your heroics, Harold, and 
make an end as quickly as possible.” 

“It is clear to me now. You won of 
the scoundrel a sum of money which it was 
impossible he could pay, and you bargained 
with him for Clarice. He, knowing your 
power and influence, knowing that you 
could hunt him from place to place, and 
utterly ruin him, sold you a pure and help- 
less girl, and left her to your mercy.” 

“There is a slight flaw in your indict- 
ment. The bargain was of his suggesting, 
not of mine.” 

“‘ But you consented to it?” 

“Yes, I consented to it, knowing from 
experience how easily women are consoled. 
Are you satisfied 1” 

“ Perfectly. I now understand the 
meaning of that expression of - sadness 
which never for a moment left Clarice’s 
face; I now know why I found her so 
often in tears, and why, when by chance 
our conversation touched upon purity and 
innocence in woman, she turned from me 
in grief and distress. Poor child! how she 
suffered ! and how deep must have been her 
shame and sense of degradation that she 
should have kept her heart closed to the offer 
of sympathy and help from one in whom 
she sometimes said she could have believed, 
had not her faith and her hope and her 
trust beenirretrievably shattered! Mauvain, 
from this moment I renounce your friend- 
ship—you are no longer my friend! Had 
I known earlier what I know now, I should 
have proclaimed war against you with all 
the strength and earnestness of my soul. 
The knowledge comes too late to me 
that your heartless cynicism and cold dis- 
belief in aught that is pure in woman’s 
breast have robbed me of my dearest hope. 





I look back upon myself with contempt 
for having been so misled and deceived. 
Not yours all the blame; I should have 
had the strength to resist. You have been 
like an evil spirit walking by my side, 
pointing out corruption, poisoning what 
seemed sweetest and was fairest to the eye. 
But even now I should be thankful, for in 
casting you from me I seem to regain 
something of my boyish trust.” He looked 
towards the window with a sad, strange 
smile. ‘ The air seems fresher, Mauvain— 
the sky brighter; I shall have a better 
understanding of Nature’s voice and signs. 
Before I go, grant me one favour ; I have 
asked it before, and you have refused. My 
sculptured group of Ranf and Evangeline 
stands yonder ; destroy it !” 

“Tt is yours, Harold; I give it to you 
freely. Do what you will with it.” 

For a moment Harold swayed towards 
Mauvain ; with a quick and angry motion 
he pulled himself back as it were, and 
saying, “ Farewell!” left the room. 

Mauvain, without stirring, listened to 
the retreating footsteps of the man who 
had been his friend, and for whom he 
entertained more of love than for any 
living human creature ; and then he sank 
into a chair, resting his head upon his 
hand. He was roused by the sound of | 
heavy crashing blows without, and going 
to the window he saw, scattered about the 
garden, the marble group of Ranf and 
Evangeline shattered to pieces. 


CHAPTER XXXV. THE LOVERS. 


HAROLD cast no backward glance to 
Mauvain’s house; he walked straight from it 
to the woods. Some time during the night 
he would redeem his promise to Margaret 
Sylvester, and tell her all he knew of the 
story of Clarice ; in the meantime he felt the 
necessity of solitude and self-communing. 

“Tn a new world, and without a friend,” 
he thought, ‘I am commencing a new life. 
I bid good-bye to dreams ; I must work, as 
other men do in the Silver Isle. Who 
will accept the labour of my hands, in 
return for food and shelter? To pass my 
days in indolence, and beg for food, would 
be an added shame to the many that lie 
heavy on my manhood. Who takes me as 
a servant will have a sorry bargain. On 
my word I have half a mind to go and offer 
myself to the hunchback. There is humour 
inthe idea. Unless I am mistaken in him, he 
would not turn me from his hut. If nothing 
better offers, I will visit him in his moun- 
tain home, after I have fulfilled my promise 
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to Margaret. Mauvain, a sword is hanging 
over your head which, if you are vulnerable, 
will make your soul bleed.” 

He sat upon the trunk of a tree whose 
branches, bending over him, formed a 
canopy through which he saw the clouds 
sailing peacefully on. He lay and watched 
them with tender, regretful spirit. 

‘“* How sweet is the gathering twilight! 
Resting here within this peaceful solitude, 
I can realise how false has been the glare 
and glitter of my days. Better far to have 
been a woodman, with wife and children, 
stirred by no other ambition than that 
which is compassed by love and labour. 
Let me dream of what might have been.” 

And so he jay and dreamed, and the past 
took new shape and form. The woman he 
loved was his ; he had rescued her from the 
peril which threatened her, and they lived 
a happy, impossible life, in which all the 
best and purest of his young ambitions and 
hopes were realised. What brought Evan- 
geline into his dreams? She was there, 
and took her share in the unreal happiness 
upon which he fed, in defiance of the stern 
reality which moved around his dreams. 

He was aroused by a murmur of voices, 
which at first seemed part of his fancies. 
The illusion passed, he opened his eyes. 

Within a few yards of him stood two 
beings, a man and a girl. He recognised 
the girl instantly. Evangeline, most 
beautiful and fair, lithe and graceful, 
gazing with eyes of love upon her com- 
panion, a manly young fellow in the garb of 
a fisherman. They stood hand in hand, and 
as they moved away the young man passed 
his arm around her, and bent his face to hers. 

“Theirs is the springtime,” mused 
Harold ; “I must learn the truth.” — 

Rising, he walked after them ; hearing 
his steps, they turned and faced him. 

“Once more we meet,” said Harold, with 
a courteous salutation to Evangeline. “Do 
you not recognise me ?” 

Evangeline did not reply. The vague 
remembrance she had of him needed 
stirring into life.” 

“T perhaps know you,” said the young 
man, “although we have never met. Are 
you Mauvain?” 

“My name is Harold.” He looked once 


more in a questioning way at Evangeline. 
‘ \ 





“ Do you not remember, I brought you to 
the Silver Isle, and my last words to you 
were, ‘Princess of the Silver Isle, I kiss 
your fairy fingers.’ ” 

“T remember you now. You came first 
to the isle with Ranf and me.” 

“Tt is so. You look upon me with 
avoidance. Why?” 

“T have heard something of what passed 
between you and my mother.” 

“ Not all?” 

“ Joseph,” said Evangeline, averting her 
face from Harold ; “let us go.” 

“Come, then.” And Joseph held her 
more closely to his side. 

“A moment, pray,” said Harold softly ; 
“you have nothing to fear from me. 
must see her whom you call mother, for 
her sake and yours.” 

“‘ For mine! ” 

“ Yes, fair maid, for yours. Will you con- 
duct me to her? I donot know her house.” 

“ You can follow us,” said Joseph ; “ we 
are on our way home.” 

“T thank you. You bear a likeness to 
Margaret Sylvester. 

“T am her son.” 

Harold gazed from Evangeline to Joseph, 
and from Joseph to Evangeline, with so 
much meaning in his eyes that the girl 
blushed ; but in his manner there was no 
offence ; it was at once tender and solicitous. 

“May your lives be happy and peaceful ! 
I will follow you to Margaret Sylvester’s 
house.” 

They wended their way in silence ; even 
between Evangeline and Joseph there 
passed no word; the presence of the 
stranger seemed to cast a cloud over their 
young hearts. 

Margaret Sylvester, seeing Harold ap- 
proach the house, ran out to meet him. 

“You have come !” she cried. 

“T have come,” he replied, ‘and the 
seal is off my lips.” 

“ Enter, then,” she said, with a beating 
heart, and led the way into the house. 
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HALF-CREDIT SYSTEM 


Applicable only to With-Bonus Policies for the whole Term of Life, 


and to Lives not exceeding 60 years of age. 


Unper this system, one-half the Premium only is payable during the first 5, 7, or 10 
years, in the option of the Assured ; the other Half-Premium remains a charge 
against the Policy, bearing 5 per cent. interest, payable in advance. 
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SYMINGTON’S | 
“ae PEA FLOM 


For Soups, &c., in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets; 
and l1sg., 1s. 6d., and 3s. Tins. 

PEA SOUP, Seasoned and Flavoured, in 1d., 2d., and 6d. Packets; and 1s. Tins. 

EGYPTIAN FOOD. This Food is a preparation of Finest Egyptian Lentils, and other 
Nutritious Substances, used extensively in preference to any other at SMeDLEY’s Hydropathic 
Establishment, Matlock Bank, Derbyshire. For Invalids and Persons of Weak Digestion, or 
for Children, it is invaluable. In Tins, 1s. per lb. 

ARABS’ COFFEE, in Oblong Tins, 1lb., 3lb., and 3lb., 2s. per Ib. 

PATENT COFFEES, in Tins, llb., $1b., and jlb., 1s., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 8d. per lb. 


W. SYMINGTON & CO., Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
RETAIL—16, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
Sold by all Grocers. 
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PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


CALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, 2 BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies. 


Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangemente, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIO 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed. 

A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet “‘ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


J. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W,. 


.G.H. JONES 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, enclosed by post, which explains the most unique system of 
the adjustment of Artificial Teeth, without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer. Consultation Free, 10 to 5. 


My par Sir, January, 1877. 
Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial 
Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. I am giad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty’s 
Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable 
Services, you are at liberty to use my name, A 
G. H. Jones, Esq. 8. G. HUTCHINS, by appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





Prorzssoz GarpEnze, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, 
of 57, Great Russell Street, London, says: ‘‘I have examined and tested your Painless system of adjusting Artificial 
— ¥.. a perfect, and is the most successful application of scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort 
yet ini uced,” 
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DR. ROOKES 
ANTI-LANCET. 


WHAT IS IT? 


A Handy Guide to Domestic Medicine. Every Household 
should possess a Copy. 


DE: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. DE: ROOKE’S ANTI-=-LANCET. 


All Invalids should read the Chapter on the Functions of | |All who wish to preserve health, and thus prolong life, 
Digestion, showing by what ples. food is converted into | Should read Dr. Rooke’s Awti-Lancet, or Hanpy GUIDE TO 
blood—How blood sustains the whole system—How nervous | Domzstic Mepicin#, which can be had gratis from any 
power influences all the bodily organs to perform their | Chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
allotted functions—Principles of life and death unfolded—| cerning this book, tHe late eminent author, Sheridan 
Dying seldom accompanied with pain—Mental vision ampli- | Knowles, observed: “ It will be an incaleulable boon to every 
fied prior to the death of the body—Immortality of the | person who can read and think. 


intelligent principle. PD ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 


5 ad A clergyman, writing to Dr. Rooke, under date July 5th, 
DF: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. | 1974" speaking of the “ANTI-LANCET,” says: “Of its 
= and matter I can judge, for I have been an author on 
The Nervous, the ptic, or the Hypochondriac, should er themes for thirty years. None but a master-mind 
read the Chapter on the Origin of Diseases from de- | among men could have conceived or written your Introduc- 
on of nervous or vital power—How explained—Pro-| tion. It is the most perfect delineation I ever read of 
ucing or exciting causes of nervous depression—Effects of | human frame, and the links between the material fabric and 
poo Bae} on the bod, —— of — em ay the spiritual unison of body and soul.” 
an o—be en surp an — Har 
study—Hot g fluids—Intemperance in eating and DE: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET, 
—Spirituous liquors—Loss of blood—Impure air, 
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48 0! ) or mo. ° 
D*®: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. | scarvorough, England. a 


Read the Chapter on the Destructive Practice of Bleeding, D®*: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


illustrated by the cases of Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, 
Madame Malibran, Count Cavour, General “Stonewall” | Ask your Chemist for a copy (gratis) of the last edition, 
Jackson, and other public characters. containing 172 pages. 


CROSBYS 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXTR. 














OPIATES, NARCOTICS, and SQUILLS are too often invoked to. give relief in COUGHS, COLDS, and all 
PULMONARY DISEASES, Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary relief at the expense of 


enfeebling the ive organs, and thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the malady, modern science 
points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 
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DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dz. Rooxe, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says :— 

“I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and | “and I can, with the greatest confidence, recom- 
“ invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation “mend it as a most valuable adjunct to an other- 
‘fof the Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption; | “wise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 


This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 


strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the most signal success in 


ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, INFLUENZA, CONSUMPTIVE NIGHT SWEATS, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, QUINSY, And all affections of the Throat and Chest. 


’ Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, and wholesale 
by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough, England. 
*,* Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on “‘ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of 














which can be had Gaatis of all Chemists, 
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